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inte ante When sudden sorrow befalls the 
* Christian, the last thing that he 
needs to know is why he has been chosen for the 
stroke. The first thing that he needs to learn is, 
how can he glorify God through and by affliction. 
If he must know why he was afflicted peculiarly, it 
‘Senough that God loved him. And this is reason 
‘tough for making his sorrow a pean of praise. 


a 


Spiritual power cannot be secured 
by mere mechanical means. He 
who would impress spiritual truths 
through writing or speaking, or by action and ex- 
ample, must himself be first impressed by spiritual 
forees from the Source of all spiritual power. A 
Preacher, a teacher, an editor, or a Christion worker, 
who would preas home to the heart important spir.tual 


Spiritual Results 
and Causes. 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1894 


truths, must have his own heart moved and fired by 
those truths. Otherwise his best words or actions 
are uninspired and lifeless agencies. 
tees 
Diniinke We should learn to take advantage 
Advantage toEach Of the peculiarities of our own 
Personality. minds. “I should’ wish,” said 
Emerson, the philosopher, “ your energy to run in 
works and emergencies growing out of your personal 
character. The art of using our own particular 
selves for God, once acquired by the Christian, is of 
immense benefit. It allows no mind, and no specific 
trait of any mind, to go to waste. It makes use 
equally of the reflective and of the active tempera- 
ment, of the serious and of the buoyant disposition, 
of the sanguine and of the catitious nature. “God, 
before whom lie bare the abysmal deeps of person- 
ality,” can use any and every personality which has 
been given by him to be used for his glory. The 
Christian. is the man, whose very inmost being, his 
individual nature, and all that flows out of it, is at 


the service of God. 
= a 


Association of ideas is no less liable 
to pervert the sense than to aid the 
memory. Some such: association is 
inevitable, but it may be the ill-wind to error or the 
anchor to truth. A parent or teacher may congratu- 
late himself that a Scripture text fastened in the 
memory of a child, is a moral guide and stay to that 
child ; and all the while the child, by the misappre- 
hension of a single word in that text, may become 
rooted in error, or may develop notions wide of the 
real teaching of that which it recites so glibly. “Love 
your enemies ” seems simple enough as a maxim for 
the least. Buta child may too early infer from it that 
the having of enemies is itself prescribed, or if he 
is of such disposition as to have no consciousness of 
enmity, the moral will be perverted or lost. A little 
girl, when cross-questioned on this text as to the 
meaning of the word “ enemics,” was found to have 
so associated the*idea of love with the idea of ene- 
mies that she supposed an enemy meant a “ good,” 
or lovable, person. 


Dangers 
of Memorizing. 


With that interpretation of a 
favorite text, she was in danger of neglecting to love 
her real enemies if in time she should ever find that 
she had any. Texts that glitter to the adult are not 
necessarily golden for the child. 


oO} 


It is a great thing to be able to 
do a little thing for one’s neighbor. 
The greatness is not in the deed, 
but in the thoughtful and willing spirit that prompts 
it. This same spirit lies back of big deeds and little 
ones alike, and it can be cultivated for all-sized deeds 
by the doing of little ones. There are persons who 
will “rise to great occasions” to whom the lesser 
occasions are invisible as opportunities. We grow, 
not so much by waiting for the great occasions, as by 
taking the opportunities daily afforded by the little 
ones. A young lady who took her seat on the sunny 
side of a railroad car, was observed to turn and look 
at the person back of her once or twice, and then she 


Lessons from a Car 
Window. 


’ 


sud, * Dues this sun annoy you?” The sun shone 
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obliquely through her window back into her neigh- 
bor’s face. But how many persons look to see whether 
the sun that comes through their windoW annoys any 
one but themselves? The average rider acts as if he 
thought the sun and the wind extended no further 
than to himself. A car window is a good place to 
practice that thoughtful regard for one’s neighbor 
which will strengthen the spirit and enlarge the 
capacity for doing deeds that seem larger and more 
heroic. 


Ce? 


Going for Water. 


ATER is known in the East as “the gift of God.” 
This is because water is essential to life, and 
so is, in a sense, life-giving, and a synonym of life, 
while at the same time it is not everywhere present, 
like air and light. There are great stretches of 
country in the East where water is a rarity. Those 
who travel over the desert are compelled to carry 
water with them, and if their supply from afar is 
exhau:ted they must famish and die, unless they 
find a fresh supply by seeking for it. Hence men 
in that part of the world welcome water as a special 
gift from God, and, when they find a perennial 
spring, they call its outflow “living water.” 

Water as a gift of God has its likeness to every 
other gift of God. It is good because it is needful; 
and as a needful gift of. God it is to be earnestly de- 
sired. When it comes unsought, it is to be welcomed 
gratefully, and God is to be thanked for it. When 
it is not present, it: is to be sought diligently. That 
which is’ essential to life is not only worth having, but 
it is worth seeking. Seeking is as much a duty as 
receiving, in the case of every needful gift of God. 

The Psalmist says of the righteous man, whose 
sources of strength and wisdom are in “the law of 
the Lord:” “He shall be like a tree planted by the 
streams of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in its 
season, whose leaf also doth not wither.” And the 
Prophet says similarly, concerning “the man that 
trusteth’ in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is ;” 
“He shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and 


‘that spreadeth out his roots by the river, and shall 


not fear when heat cometh, but his leaf shall be 
green ; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall cease from yielding fruit.” Any one 
can see the force of that figure. A constant supply 
of water is available to the growing roots of such a 
tree, and the trunk thickens, and the branches ex- 
tend, and the leaves multiply, and the fruit ripens, 
and the maturity and freshness of that uplifted token 


of God’s life-giving waters are normal and truth- 


telling. A man thus symbolized is blessed, and is a 
blessing. His environment is his safety and his en- 
riching. 

This is plain enough. But how about the young 
tree, or the twig or tree-seed, planted by no stream of 
water, in a desert region, with a burning sky over- 
head, and ‘an arid earth beneath? What is the hope 
for that tree, for its trunk and branches, its leaves 
and fruit? And what of a man whose environment 
is as unpromising as that of such a tree? Is there 


no help for one to whom God has not brought a 
supply of his best gifts for the sustenance of lide, and 



















































for the growth of fruit-bearing branches? Must the 
tree, at whose foot no streams of water flow, wither 
“and die? Must the man who finds himself in unpro- 
pitious surroundings despair of life and growth, and 
cease all effort to live? Is there no duty of seeking 
God's gifts, when they are not already at hand? 

There is a lesson from the tree, in the line of these 
questions. A tree, as a thing of life, has a sense of 
its needs, and a sense of responsibility to seek a sup- 
ply of the gifts of God according to its needs. If a 
tree be,planted in a sterile soil, or if the natural supply 
of surface moisture in the soil about it be exhausted, it 
will send down its roots deeper and deeper in search 
of the hidden springs below the surface, or will stretch 
out those roots right and left after moisture in fields 
far beyond. A tree will not stand idly in a waterless 
waste where it has been planted, or suffer a water 
source to be removed from its roots, without an effort 
to find, or to regain, a supply of God’s life-bringing 
gifts, close by or far away. If water is not at hand, 
a tree recognizes its duty to go for water, until it finds 
it, or dies in the search. Why should man be more 
stupid, or less active, than a tree? ; 

Louis Figuier, the ‘eminent French naturalist, 
speaking of this persistent purpose of tree-roots to 
seek and to find the means of life, “ dividing their 
filaments, in a soil fit for them, almost to infinity; 
elsewhere abandoning a sterile soil to seek one farther 
off, which is favorable to them; and as the ground 
is more or less hard, wet or dry, heavy or light, 
sandy or stony, varying their shapes accordingly,” 
says earnestly; “ We are compelled to acknowledge 
that there is in these selections, made by roots, a true 
manifestation of vital instinct.” And he gives this 
illustration of such instinct; “ Duhamel, a botanist 
of the last century, relates that, wishing to preserve a 
field of rich soil from the roots of a row of elms, 
which would have soon exhausted it, he had a ditch 
dug between the field and the trees, in order to cut 
the roots off from it. But he saw with surprise that 
those roots which had not been severed in the opera- 
tion had made their way down the slope, so as to 
avoid meeting the light, had passed under the ditch, 
and were again spreading themselves over the field 
[where moisture was to be found]. It was in reference 
to an occurrence of this kind that Bonnet, the Swiss 
naturalist, said that it was sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish ‘a cat from a rose-tree.’” 

When Dr, McCook, of Philadelphia, found a drain- 
pipe from his house to a street-sewer mysteriously 
stopped up, le had a search made for the cause of 
stoppage, and was surprised by his discovery. A tree 
standing outside his grounds, needing more water for 
its sustenance, had sent out roots to search for it, 
Scenting water in that drain-pipe, the tiny root-scout 
had groped along its length until it -discovered a 
ereVice in the cement of its joints; and there it en- 
tered and found water. Reporting back to its parent 
stock that the gift of God was reached, that little 
root-fiber was followed by other root-fibers ; and they 
drank and grew and multiplied until the drain-pipe 
was filled and stopped ; while the tree outside, refreshed 
“through the scent of water,” budded anew, and “ put 
forth boughs like a plant.” The workmen drew from 
that drain-pipe a network or mass of root-fibers twelve 
feet in length, and as thick as the inner diameter of 
the pipe; and Dr. McCook now preserves it as an 
illustration of a tree’s roots going for water under 
difficulties. 

A tree that needs water goes for it.. It will not 
consent to die of thirst without an effort to find water. 
Shall a man be less ready than a tree to search for 
the means of spiritual life, when he is famishing, and 
those means are not within his reach without searching? 
Unless the roots of a man’s nature are refreshed with 
the water of life, he cannot gain or grow, or bear fruit. 
If his environment, as it is, does not supply him with 
the water of life, a man ought to reach out for water 
beyond his desert environment. He can find it if he 
goes for it; hence going for it is his duty. If he does 

not find it in one direction, let him go for it in an- 


other. Then shall he seek it and find it, when he 
shall search for it with all his heart. 


Bible chronology is put by many on a 
Recent Research par with Bible doctrine, although the 
— Bible itself presents no standard of 

Bibie Chronology. ‘ 
chronology. The statement in the 
margins of our English Bible that the first pair lived 
4,004 years before the birth of Jesus, is not a state- 
ment of the text, but only a rough guess at inferences 
from the text. Recent discoveries in the East have set 
back historic dates, so that we have proofs of the work 
of man at an earlier period than was before shown. A 
Texas reader, having seen a published statement from 
our United States minister at Constantinople, to the 
effect that Professor Dr. Hilprecht has deciphered tab- 
lets from the ruins of Niffer, in Babylonia, dating back 
to four thousand years before Christ, thus inquires con- 

cerning it: 


The information as given in the enclosed slip has been going the 
rounds of the Texas papers for the past week. Minister Terrel 
being a Texan accounts for the special notice, Aw the dates 
given antedate the Flood according to the accepted Bible 
chronology, I would ask that you would kindly tell where I 
can find the latest chronology that has any weight given it, or 
let me know how the dates are reconciled, I have some idea 
that from Noah to the days of Abraham there is a difference of 
opinion as to the years intervening, but I do:not know just 
where to go to find out about it. 


There is no satisfactory treatment of the earlier chro- 
nology of the Bible, or of the human race, at present 
available. It is true that Dr, Hilprecht has deciphered 
bricks and tablets which were evidently made some four 
thousand years before the Christian era, and that this 
appears to have been about the date of the first building 
after the Flood; but it is yet too soon to have these 


results in book form. 
2. 


How the keen-eyed readers do watch 
the lesson-help writers and the other 
contributors to the pages of The Sun- 
day School Times, and criticise their statements of fact 
or of doctrine! Every week brings letters of protest, or 
letters of regret, in view of something that has been said, 
or something that has been omitted, by one of these 
writers. Of course, there is no room in these pages for 
a tithe of these comments, and, even if there were an 
abundance of space, there would be no practical gain in 
their publishing; for at the best they simply show that 
different men take different views of truth, and that 
those writers selected for a place in these pages are 
entitled to express their personal opinions under their 
personal signatures, whether others agree or disagree 
with them. But occasionally a protest comes to hand 
that is worth noting on the ground of its ecventricity or 
of its enormity. Here, for instance, is one from a Mas- 
sachusetts clergyman that will be startling to many a 
warm-hearted disciple of Christ. It is a formal protest 
against the statement by Dr. McLaren that Jesus taught 
the doctrine of ‘‘the universal fatherhpod of God,” and 
the protestor, having emphasized his belief that the 
Bible teaches no such doctrine, coneludes as follows : 


Universal 
Patherhood of God. 


To bea child of God is a wonderful privilege, to be gained 
only through regeneration and adoption. Herce I cannot but 
look upon the assertion of the universal fatherhood of God as 
not only wabiblical, but as clearly anti-biblicul. Every allu- 
sion to the divine Fatherhood as related to humanity that 
came from the lips of Christ, recognized or implied discipleship. 
L, am inclined to the belief that the promiscuous and unwar- 
ranted use of the Lord’s Prayer (a prayer taught only to dis- 
ciples) has been the tap-root of all the isms and ologies that 
either ignore or minimize vicarious atonement, as they claim 
that the divine Father would not suffer his child to go to per- 
dition. The only prayer suitable for an unregenerate heart is 
the one put into the mouth of the publican by ‘the divine 
Teacher : “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 


A good many readers will be glad that Dr. McLaren, 
and not the Massachusetts clergyman, writes lesson- 
helps for The Sunday School Times. A gocd many 
others will be surprised to learn of the heresy-provoking 
tendency of the promiscuous use of the Lord’s Prayer by 
“ children of God ” and “ children of the Devil.” Itwas 
to the very persons to whom Jesus taught that prayer, 
as recorded in Luke’s Gospel, that he said, “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Jesus seemed to 


recognize the “evil” as children of the divine Fathe, | 
But, after all, the comfort of comforts to many a disciple 
of Christ is the truth that “God is love ;” that, being 
love, he feels and manifests love to every one of hig 
creatures, not wishing that any should perish. [; it, 
indeed, to be believed that God is unwilling to hear any 
soul addressing him as Father? or that he would deem jt 
inappropriate for any child of his to offer the prayer of 


the publican, who went down to his house justified, rathe, 


than the Pharisee who proclaimed his higher state ? 





Indian Pipe. 
By Richard Burton. 


AX-SEEMING flower, thou pushest through 
the dank 
And dark of secret woods thy fragile stem 
And bow! that’s fuiry-wrought, as though’ a-search 
For some war-council, where, about the fire, 
Red chiefs sit solemnly, and puff the smoke 
In whorls deliberative to the sky. 
All pure thy pearly white,—but at a touch 
From human hands thou growest sadly soiled, 
A tainted life. So have I heard of souls 
Stainless and perfect from the hand of God, 
Grown worldly from the touch of grosser things 
And drooping from their old-time candor, smirched 
Their whiteness, gone their inviolate sweet bloom. 
Hartford, Conn, 


(ro> 


Who were the Amorites ? 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.C.L., LL.D. 


HO were the Amorites of whom we hear s0 fre- 
quently in the Old Testament? A few years 
ago we should have answered that they were one of 
the numerous tribes of Canaan, connected with the 
other tribes of the country by the ties of blood and race, 
and speaking a Semitic language. We should probably 
have gone on to say that their name apparently denoted 
thatthey were mountaineers who occupied the hilly parts 
of Palestine, and the district beyond the Jordan. 

That Oriental research, which has shed such a marvel- 
ous light on other portions of Old Testament history, has 
lately revealed to us who the Amorites really were. The 
revelation is as startling and unexpected as was the rev- 
elation of the true character and origin of the Hittites. 
It has proved to us that the Amorites did not belong to 
the Semitic race, and that, just as the Hittites may be said 
to exhibit a Mongoloid type, so the Amorites exhibit a 
Eurafrican type. 

The sculptors and. painters of ancient Egypt have left 
us portraits of their Amorite foes. The face is a remark- 


Profile of Amorite king. From sculpture in relief at Medcen: t-Abvd, 
a village of Upper Egypt, on part of the ruins of Thebes. 
able one, full of firmness and vigor. The nose is finely 
shaped, the lips thin, the beard pointed, the eyes !#'%" 
and the skull dolichocephalic, or long. But the color 
of the hair, eyes, and skin, is still more decisive of 
racial affinities of the race to which they belong. ™* 
hair is blond, the eyes blue, the skin white. The 4™ 
orites thus resemble, in their physical characteristics, th 
Libyans of Northern Africa, whose descendants are ‘b¢ 
Berber or Kabyle tribes of to-day. Those who hs 
traveled in Algeria know well how fully these modert 
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tribes have preserved the physical characteristics of their | 





forefathers. The traveler among them might fancy him- 
self in some Irish village. Tall young men, with fair, 
freckled skins, light blue eyes, and golden-red hair, sur- 
round him on all sides. 

This blond population extends all along the northern 
coast of Africa. It is probable that the so-called “ fair 
Basques ” belong to it; it is ethnologically certain that 
it is represented in some of the Keltic districts in the 
British Isles. It was also, as we now know from the 
Egyptian monuments, represented ‘by the Amorites of 
ancient Palestine, 

Their descendants, mixed though they may be with 
other ethnological elements, are still to be met with in 
the Holy Land. I have come acrosé children with blond 
hair and blue eyes in the villages of Palestine, who 
could hardly have derived them from the Crusaders ; 
and when I traveled across the desert from Gaza to 
Pelusium, I found quite a considerable population which 
still preserved the old Amorite type. The shaykh of El- 
Arish, as he used to sit by my camp-fire at night, seemed 
to have walked out of the sculptured walls of an Egyp- 
tian temple. His profile was exactly that assigned by 
the Egyptian ertists to the Amorites. It is needless to 
say that his hair was blond and his eyes blue. 

Like the ancient and modern Libyans, or the “ Red 
Kelt” of Britain, the Amorite wastall. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Israelitish spies should have described 
themselves as “grasshoppers” by hisside. It may be, too, 
thatthe Amorites werecairn-builders who deposited their 
dead in cairnsofstone, Atall events, the skulls andskele- 
tons found in the cairns of Algeria—as, for instance, at 
Roknia—make it clear that the race who were baried in 
them were the ancestors of the Kabyles of to-day ; andthe 
distribution of the so-called megalithic structures of 
Palestine and the adjacent country is curiously coinci- 
dent with the regions which, according to the Bible and 
the Egyptian inscriptions, were occupied by the Amorites. 
Similar megalithic structures exist in Western France 
and the British Islands. 

It is stated in Numbers 13 : 29 that the Amorites, like 

the Hittites and Jebusites, lived in the mountainous in- 
terior of Palestine. They were confederate with Abram 
in the plain of Hebron. Jerusalem, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon, were all alike Amorite (Josh. 10: 5); and, 
in the north, Jacob says that he had taken Sliéchem 
“ out of the hand of the Amorite ” (Gen. 48: 22), Great 
Amorite kingdoms arose on the eastern side of the Jor- 
dan (Deut. 3: 8), where Sihon, the Amorite king, de- 
spoiled Moab of its territory (Num. 22: 26); and, far 
away in the south, Chedor-laomer met with Amorites in 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea (Gen. 14:7). Even 
Kadesh-barnea was situated in the mountain of the Am- 
orites (Deut. 1: 44). In the Egyptian inscriptions, as 
well as in the Tel el-Amarna letters, the special territory 
of the Amorites lay immediately to the north of Pales- 
tine. This was the land of Amurri, with its sacred city 
of Kadesh, which was subsequently seized by the Hit- 
tites. The early Babylonians included all Syria and 
Palestine, as well as Pheenicia, under the general title 
of “the country of the Amorites,” doubtless because the 
Amorites had been the dominant race there when the 
Babylonian armies first made their way to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Hermon, called Shenir, or rather 
Senir, in the language of the Amorites (Deut. 3 : 9), 
seems to have formed the southern frontier of the land 
of Amurri, and an old Babylonian list of geographical 
names, which goes back to pre-Semitic times, defines 
Sanir, or Sunir, as a synonym of the great plain of Nor- 
thern Syria (Sir Henry Rawlinson’s “Inscriptions of 
Western Asia,” Vol. I1., 48-50). Indeed, it is possi- 
ble that the Amorites may have spread as far north as 
Carchemish, since, as Mr. Tomkins has pointed out 
(“Records of the Past,” new series, V., 31), the Egyp- 
tian king, Thothmes III., mentions an Amar-ski among 
the places captured by himself in that locality. 
_ Among the tablets of Tel el-Amarna is a proclamation 
"sued by the Egyptian Pharaoh to the Amorites. In 
this proclamation a good many Amorite names are enu- 
merated, such as Manya, Paluma, Yisyari, Leya, and 
Tuya. The last reminds us of the name of Toi, king of 
Hamath, who sent his son with presents to David. 

The Book of Numbers contains aa interesting extract 
from an old Amorite song of triumph over the destruc- 
tion of Ar of Moab, and the defeat of the Moabites by 
Sihon, the Amorite king (Num, 21: 27-29). We there 
read: “ Wherefore they that speak in proverbs say, 


“Come into Heshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built and prepared : 
For there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, 

A fate from the city of Sibon : 
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It hath consumed Ar of Moab, 

And the lords of the high places of Arnon. 
Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, thou people of Chemosh : 
He hath given his sons that escaped, 

And his daughters into captivity 

Unto Sihon, king of the Amorites.” 

When the Israelites subsequently overthrew Sihon and 
occupied his territory, they translated the Amorite song 
of victory, and adapted it, by the addition of a verse at 
the end, to the victory they had themselves gained over 
the Amorite conqueror. 

University of Oxford. 


Two Prayers in One. 


** Show me myself—show me Thyself."’ 


By Charlotte M. Packard. 


HOW me myself!” so oft I boldly pray. 
Forgive me, Lord, I know not what I say ; 
Yet from myself, how should I dare to flee 
To any refuge but the one in thee? 


Show me, by faith, the self I may attain ; 
Show me thyself, else were-such vision vain. 
How from this baser level should I fare, 

If here I taste not a diviner air? 


Still, let me sean this baffling self to-day, 
That I may know wherein I go astray; 
Lest my besetting sins less weighty seem 
Than vague desires to be the good I dream. 


Now lifted by some rapturous hour's content ; 

Now on some earthly pleasure heedless bent ; 

Clouded by doubts that follow erring ways, 

What love is mine, that clings, and wounds, and strays? 


What love is thine! to bear the sight I shun. 

What love, my Lord, else were I quite undone. 

Seal thou my lips to prayer too lightly framed, 

And hide in mercy what I blindly claimed. 
Brunswick, Me. 


CD 
Asking Permission of our Moods. 


By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 


MOOD is a more or less permanent state of feel- 
ing. Moods are the result of thought or of emo- 
tion. A thought or an emotion, passionate or pensive, 
kind or unkind, persisted in long enough, and without 
change, produceg a habit of mind. A habit of mind 
soon becomes character. So that whiat. are at first in- 
stinctive and capricious conditions of mind and feeling, 
may solidify in time into permanent elements of our 
nature. But in general we mean by our moods those 
uncertain, transient, reprehensible states of mind which 
are opposed in their tendency to the settled convictions 
of the enlightened understanding and the resolutions of 
the better will. 

The question sometimes occurs to us, Are our inner 
states of feeling of any consequence in the sight of God? 
Does he concern himself with the way we feel?) We 
know that he regards our actions. Of this we have no 
doubt. Nor do we doubt that our conduct, according te 
its greater or less degree of conformity to his holy stand- 
ards, is a means of glorifying God. But as long as that 
conduct conforms to the required criterion, does he raise 
any questions regarding processes that take place anterior 
to the act itself? If our outward act is right, does God 
care to penetrate into the motives and sources of our 
conduct? We may, perhaps, feel and say our moods 
are our own, and belong to ourselves alone, in a way in 
which acts taking place in the outer world are not. 
Why may we not have them to ourselves, and let them 
sway the inner world as they will, without constant 
responsibility in regard to them? 

States of mind are but undeveloped possible acts; or, 
as Amiel says, “Action is but coarsened thought.” 
Thought and action are essentially one. And as God, 
with clear-seeing eye, looks on human acts in their in- 
cipiency as in their maturity, he sees the possible but 
as yet undeveloped act in the instinct, or emotion, or 
mood, or thought, in which every act finds its origin. 

“A deed knocks first at thought, 
And then it knocks at will ; 
It then goes out in act, 
Or is entombed so still 
That only to the ear of God 
Its doom is audible.” 


It follows that, if action and thought and the mood in 
which thought takes its rise are essentially one, God must 
concern himself with that which isthe parent of the other. 

Other questions follow in the miud: Are our feelings 
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reliable guides for action? Is it safe to do just what our 
moods suggest? If we follow them, may not our con- 
duct be as variable and uncertain as the capricious, 
changeful states of our mind? Have we no standard of 
action which does not vary with the moody shifting of 
the mind’s forces? 

Will it not often happen that, in so simple a matter as 
reading our Bibles and praying in secret, if we ask per- 
mission of our moods, we shall take an unhallowed 
vacation, and thereby lose a good of which we stand in 
daily need? The prayer-meeting bell may ring in upon 
an inward mood which is anything but responsive to the 
heavenly sounding call, Shall we ask permission of a 
perverse mood to disobey so divine a summons? The 
passionate mood of anger would gladly give vent to un- 
holy, unchristlike words,—shall we follow that uncon- 
trolled instinct? “A mood of censoriousness, hard- 


heartedness, or of isolation from human interests and ° 


sympathies, steals over us. Shall we take its baneful 
permission to say malicious, hard, or unsympathetic 
things about others ? 

It must be there is something for our conduct to con- 
form to besides these moods of mind so liable to change 
from hour to hour, What is the calm and stedfast 
and invariable criterion which, far above the dark or 
bright, the earthly, or even the heavenly, moods of our 
nature, still remains that noble thing by which we fashion 
our conduct? We have such a guide in our God- 
enlightened purpose, our will. 

Two objects are in the sky of nature. One is the 
body of mist, clouds of lighter or darker hue. Not to be 
predicted with certainty is their coming or their going, 
their passion of thunder or discharge, or their peace of 
translucent beauty and serenity. The other is the sun, 
ever at his appointed place in the heaven, varying not 
bg the millionth of a hair’s breadth from the place where, 
by all calculation, he should be at any given time. 
These outer heavens prefigure inward states. Our pur- 
pose, taken in the illumination and by the strength 
of God, then, unvacillating, changeless as the sun, is 
what we adhere to in those times when moods so disturb 
us that we feel like doing just the contrary of the reso- 
lution we have once taken, and by which we intended to 
abide. The clouds of our moods may pass and repass 
from zenith to horizon, but they alter not, though they 
may dim a little the glorious sun of our predetermined 
God-given purpose. 

No, we dare not trust our moods for guidance! We 
are glad when they are right, and we feel like doing 
what we ought to do. But that may be a mere coinci- 
dence; and even then feeling is not to be the guide of 
the conduct, 

God speaks little to us of our feeling. We wonder at 
this, knowing how large a part of our life it is, and-how 
productive of good and evil. But may there not be an 
unsuspected reason for this? Wrong moods are straight- 
ened out and dissipated by right doing. In other words, 
right-doing does away with wrong moods. Such action 
reacts on the inner state, and at last, though perhaps 
slowly and imperceptibly, works away those conditions 
contrary to the true purpose of the soul. We have some- 
times seen those practical Christians, far on in the road 
of grace in advance cf us, who seem always to feel like 
doing right. They have passed beyond the dubious, 


uncertain land where moods interfere with duty. They . 


have ceased to ask permission of their moods, They 
simply do the right, lovingly and graciously, and without 
debate. Their natural moodiness has been dissipated, as 
mists from the sky, by the steady shining of the sun of 
purpose. 

We control our moods best, steady them, regulate them, 
and finally subdue them, not so much by direct effort to 
do so,—although this, too, has its good effect,—but by 
doing those good works which God has directed us to do, 
according to that set purpose of right which we have as 
Christians decided upon. We change our moods for the 
better by paying as little attention to them as possible, 
and paying as great attention as possible to the practical, 
actual, and present performance of duty. 

It is, after, all a question with God of our doing; for he 
knows, whatever our incipient evil thought or initial 
mood of perverseness, that, by application to him, a 
mood, in any stage of its contrary course, can be changed, 
the will to do right may assert itself, and God's will may 
be done through our wills, even at a time when we ima- 
gined that no power could either make us do or feel right, 

Marvelous are the ways of God with the soul! One 
instant of simple turning to him, and the entreaty, “ Lord, 
with thy help I can do this which is impossible to me,” 
will bring all heaven into the soul, and empower us with 
God's strength ; and, by a law as mysterious as it is cer- 
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tain, the endeavor and the purpose to do right gives the 
ability. To obey our purpose nor ask the permission of 
our mood to disobey our stedfast purpose, is, in the 
end, to muke the mood accord with the purpose. 


“ The deed in hours of insight willed, 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


But the Christian does not have to anticipate hours of 
gloom. The heaven of his soul is light in the Lord. 
His is the privilege of having even the far-off beginnings, 
the very germs of emotions, the faintest whispers that 
stir in the instincts of nature even, suggested by the 
Holy Spirit. It is the devoted following of these divine 
suggestions in act, word, and feeling, that alone can make 
them acceptable to God. ‘“ Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditation [whispers] of my heart be accept- 
able in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my re- 
deemer.” 

Amherst, Mass. 
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Way-Marks in the Reunion 
Movement. 


By M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


HE vital power of the reunion movement is dis- 
played increasingly year by year, and the signs of 
its world-wide importance meet us on every hand, 
The most self-contained church of Christendom has been 
compelled to pay to it respectful attention, as evinced in 
‘the recent encyclical of the Pope. A noble optimism 
pervades the letter, while the style of address to Protes- 
tant Christians as “ our brothers” is almost prophetic. 
Meanwhile overtures of an informal character have been 
going on between other communions. The possibilities 
of fellowship between the Graeco- Russian, Old Catholic, 
and Anglican churches have been earnestly canvassed, 
and, as one result, a better mutual understanding has 
been generated. In Australasia, by the action of the 
General Quadrennial Methodist Conference, a committee 
was appointed to carry into effect the proposals for the 
reunion of the various Methodist divisions, so that there, 
as in Canada, the consolidation of the various Methodist 
sects into one church will soon be completed. 

The manifesto of the Congregational State Association 
of New Jersey, issued last spring, is another important 
contribution to the reunion movement. It practically 
proposes an alliance of the Reformed or Presbyterian 
Churches, and a basis of formal union with the Free 
Baptist and “Christian” churches, and in its ‘ Quadri- 
lateral’ formulates also a plan for the federation at least 
of the various Protestant churches of the United States. 
This too is a quasi response to the Lambeth proposals at 
once kindly and generous. 

The federation of churches for common religious and 
social work has gained a decided impetus in recent 
months, especially in England, and to some extent 
in this country. In the former, the Nonconformist, 
churches of Surrey and Hampshire, and in the midland 
counties about Nottingham, in municipal centers like 
Birmingham and Manchester, have united for federated 
efforts, attesting the growth of the reunion sentiment, 

Still another sign of the progress of this desire for 
union is found in the wide appeal made for the observance 
of last Whitsunday as a day of special intercession for 
the reunion of the churches of Christendom. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the archbishop of Dublin, to- 
gether with four bishops of the English Church and a 
number of dignitaries of the Irish Church, joined in this 
appeal, The moderator of the Church of Scotland, the 
presidents of all the Methodist conferences, the chair- 
man of the Baptist Union, and leading Congregational 
divines, preached on the subject. Surely the sigus 


wiultiply indicative of the deepening hold the subject of 


reunion is getting upon the churches. No such yearn- 
ing existed a decade ago, and the impressive voicing of it 
now is phenomenal. 

The Grindewald Conference. for 1894 has just been 
held, where the subject of reunion and related church 
problems were discussed in that fraternal spirit so 
peculiar to this unique gathering. As on similar occa- 
sions, so on this, representatives of all branches of the 
Protestant Church spoke on this absorbing theme; and 
the new contribution thus made to the literature of the 
question will serve to augment the interest already 
awakened throughout all Christendom. 

The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at its 
summer meeting, July last, at Chautauqua, devoted two 
days of its session to the reunion question, regarded from 
the threefold view-point of the Episcopalian, the Presby- 
teriun, and the Cuongregationalist. 


Looking back over the past twelve months, the progress 
made is most encouraging. It was more than a year 
ago that Pére Hyacinthe made his striking statement, 
abundantly confirmed by the history of the Church in 
the centuries past, “that there have been times when the 
Church has been saved by its divisions, but now the 
time has come when she must be saved by her reunion.” 

The obstacles are now felt to be less than when the 


question assumed its present practical as well as urgent . 


phase, Moreover, the difficulties of reunion growing out 
of the multiplicity of sects are not so great as at first it 
was felt they might be; for there are in English-speak- 
ing lands really but seven great denominations,—the 
Romanist, the Anglican, the Presbyterian, the Corgre- 
gational, the Baptist, the Methodist, and the Society of 
Friends, All others can be classified, with very unim- 
portant exceptions, under one’ of these seven denomiza- 
tions, 

The work of reunion will, of course, be slow. Time is 
needed, and fraternal exchange of opinion, ere any sub- 
stantial agreement can be arrived at, The differences of 
generations are not easily forgotten, Still, we are living 
in an age of irenics. It is the epoch of world conven- 
tions, of interdenominational conferences, of religious 
congresses, Even the Lord Bishop of Worcester could 
say: “I find, on conversing with Nonconformist friends, 
that our differences do not present so sharp an aspect, so 
angry a look, as they do when I read of them in religious 
newspapers.” Much preparatory work will have to be 
done, and federation must precede organic union, Co- 
operation is the talismanic word in the religious as well 
as in the industrial world. The observance of the week 
of prayer with which the approaching New Year opens ; 
the more general observance of Passion Week, with the 
remarkable union services which have signalized it the last 
two years; the voice of the churches throughout Chris- 
tendom finding utterance on next Whitsunday in even 
more significant volume and impressiveness than on the 
last; the cheering resultants likely to accompany all 
efforts at federation,—these are the signs that ought to 
encourage every one who feels the pathos which pervades 
our Lord's sacrificial prayer. The spirit of love will 
move on the troubled waters of the differences of a dis- 
united Christendom, With Ruskin we say, “ At every 
moment of our lives we should be trying to find out, not 
in what we differ with other people, but in what we 
agree with them.” 

Our practical aim should be to avoid party spirit, but 
be true to God’s plans, and work with him. Happy 
hour when sectarianism will be swept‘away. The way- 
marks are conspicuous which show the steady progress 
in all that promotes denominational comity, federated 
effort, and portends ultimate reunion. Some dreams 
come true, but in working for this sublime end we are 
but carrying out the Saviour’s supplication for his dis- 
ciples, “‘ that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee.” 

New York City. 
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Jesus’ Way of Teaching. 
By a Looker-On. 


| ORDER to successful teaching, it has been well said, 

a point of contact with the pupil must. be found; 
some fact or consciousness he possesses, by means of 
which further knowledge may be initiated. It is a prin- 
ciple God commends, having used it in teaching us with 
regard to the most difficult of subjects,—the knowledge 
of himself. How impossible it seemed that we might 
know him! Far more likely was one physically circum- 
scribed, as Laura Bridgman, to gain acquaintance with 
a world she was deaf and dumb and blind to, than fallen 
man spiritually to see and come in touch with God. 
Philosophers reasoned and surmised respecting his char- 
acter, as they did about the constitution of the stars, and 
were as unable to verify their conclusions. The effort to 
discover him met on every hand the returning question, 
“Why askest thou thus after my name, seeing it is secret?” 
(Judg. 13:18.) But when the Incarnation established a 
point of contact between the divine and human, the secret 
wasdisclosed. Such teachings as the parables of the Prodi- 
gal Son and the Lost Sheep, are as lines of light from a 
moral spectroscope, revealing that the love and pity and 
self-sacrifice of heaven are akin to that of earth. Now, 
through the holy ties of husband and wife, parent and 
child, of friendship, looking for no profit or reward ; 
through every true affection we feel, we are led on to 
realize,—but oh, how faintly! the heart of God toward 
us, Never could we have attained to this knowledge if 
Jests bad uot laid Lold upon our nature; nur cau we 
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rightly teach others unless, in our measure, we 
“all of one” with those whom we would serve. 


FOR: CHILDREN ALHOME 


By George Cooper. 


TINY shell, 
Upon the white sea-sand, 

Where great waves tell 
Of wrecks along the strand; 

No eyes may see 
Its use where waters curve, 

Yet, lowlily, 
The Father it doth serve. 


The stars of night, 
Than it how far more grand! 
Yet, in his might 
Who holds all in his hand, 
That shell has place, 
Or else it were not here, 
To yield a grace 
Within its humble sphere. 
A little child, 
Beside the great, vast sea, 
Whose billows wild 
Reach to eternity ,— 
What can it do, 
So helpless and so weak ? 
The ways seem few 
To give Him service meek, 


Oh, greater far 
Than ocean in its might, 
Or radiant star, 
Thy soul, within his sight! 
With kindly deed, 
And loving thoughts to fill 
Some earthly need, 
’Tis thine to serve him still ! 
New York City. 
Hor 


Sir Gareth. 
A True Story. 
By Ida. 


IR GARETH was the name given to our great St 

Bernard dog, the family pet. He came to live with 

us when only six weeks old,—just about the same time 

that Baby Roy first opened his round blue eyes on this 

world, and, being of much the same age, they grew up 
together, and became great friends. 

Papa brought him home one evening in a covered 
market-basket. On opening it, out jumped this little 
St. Bernard puppy, with such a soft, silky coat of fur. 
And how he frisked and wriggled himself about the room, 
much to the delight of all, but the children particularly. 

Ted, of five years, thought him a little sheep, and, 
indeed, Gareth did look like one; for his first baby-coat 
was more woolly than hairy. 

There was much discussion regarding the name. Paps 
said he would grow to be a large dog, and’ he wished him 
to be as noble as he would be large; so he was finally 
named Sir Gareth, after one of King Arthur's brave 
knights of the Round Table, 

For a time, Baby Roy and Gareth played like two kit 
tens, rolling and tumbling about on the floor; but after 
a while Gareth began to outgrow his babyhood, and was 
fast becoming a dog of much dignity, »~He was very fond 
of the children, and assumed full charge of Roy, wh 
alone was allowed to fumble him around, and pul! bis 
long, silky ears as much as he wished, 

When Roy slept, Gareth would stretch himself upo® 
the mat, his head between his paws, and pretend to sleep 
too ; but we always found him very alert if any one dared 
venture near Roy before he woke, 

All this happened three years ago. Now, Sir Gareth 
is a great noble fellow, the size of a small pony, and #* 
if possible, more devoted than ever to Roy and Ted, ¥b° 
have changed much, too, since that first evening the 
little yellow-and-white puppy jumped out of the basket. 

When Ted’s vacation came, and the weather begs?” 
get very hot, Ted and Roy were told that they were” 
go to make grandma a long visit, and, of cours, 
Gareth was going too. 

Now, grandma lived in the beautifal green coun"; 
and Ted and Roy delighted to run all day and p!ay, and 
du just as they pleased,—that is, nearly so; for ¢ 
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said: “I never worry about you, my dears, when Gareth 
js along.” : 

At last the day arrived on which they were to make the 
trip; snd, promptly at three in the afternoon, Willis 
brought the carriage to the door; for he was to drive 
them fifteen miles into thecountry. The boys were soon 
tucked in, and spinning away for a few weeks’ fun in the 
sweet fields. Gareth followed by the side of the carriage, 
and seemed to appreciate the situation fully. Grandma 
welcomed them to the large, white farmhouse with many 
kisses, and a refreshing supper of brown bread and Jer- 
sey milk, with cottage cheese, “like grandma always 
makes,” ginger-snaps, and other good things. 

The days flew by,—Ted and Roy couldn’t have told 
how. They did something or went somewhere every 
day. Sometimes they went to the hayfield to carry cool, 
refreshing drink to the busy farmers, and then would ride 
home on the big loads of hay, or they would often fill 
their tin pails with luscious red raspberries that grew by 
the roadside, Roy used to string his on a timothy grass 
for grandma. 

Sometimes they would wander to the woods up on the 
hill, and gather flowers and herbs from which grandma 
made such a refreshing drink. 

There they found pretty little golden snail-shells, and 
mosses and ferns, and ’twas so delightful to lie on grass 
under the great trees, and listen to the golden-winged 
woodpecker knocking away off in the stillness. 

Sometimes they went to the pond, a little way back of 
the house, to fish,—at least, that is what Ted said,—but 
they never caught many fish. Roy used to toddle after 
Ted, and, of course, tried to fish, too, but generally tired 
soon,—for Ted had to help him hold his pole,—a>d began 
digging wells on the shore, or piling up stones “ makin’ 
a ouse.”” 

One hot morning in July, the trio set off for the pond; 
Ted with fish-pole thrown over his shoulder, and Baby 
Roy with a little bright tin pail in hand (one grandma 
bought from a peddler the day before), and Gareth with 
a little basket of sandwiches for their lunch. Gareth 
seemed to understand all that was expected of him; for 
he plodded on behind, carrying the basket of lunch in 
his mouth. Having reached the pond, he meekly dropped 
the basket before Teddy, and lay down on the shore to 
watch operations, though he longed to plunge into the 
cool, clear water. Roy was given some pebbles to\put in 
his pail, and seated near Sir Gareth. 

“ Now,” thought Ted to himself, “I’m going to have 
some fun,” 

“Sit right still, Babe, and Ted will catch a fish for 
your dinner.” 

Ted dropped his baited line, and waited, waited, for 
the little perch and shiners to “take hold,” as grandpa 
said, But these little fish were somehow very wise; 
perhaps the sunlight glancing into the water showed the 
little fish that a line was attached to that worm, perhaps 
they were only obeying their mother-fish. However it 
may be, Ted did not catch many fish that morning, and 
the mosquitoes about there were so fond of little boys 
that he soon tired of fishing, and went to look for a wil- 
low-stick with which to make a “ whi’tle” for Baby Roy. 
He wandered on some little distance along the shore, 
intent upon finding a willow-branch, and quite forgetful 
of his little brother. 

Suddenly a little ery of fright brought him to bis 
senses, and he started back as fast as his legs could carry 
him, reaching the spot just in time to hear Gareth utter 
one pitiful whine, and dash into the pond. In a moment 
the noble dog had the pale and frightened baby in his 
mouth, swimming fast for shore. By this time grandma 
and Aunt Hannah, startled by baby’s little scream, had 
appeared on the scene, and stood breathlessly waiting. 
Old Gareth lunged up the bank, and laid the dripping 
child at grandma’s feet. Poor grandma! she could only 
clasp Roy to her heart, the tears trickling down her 

wrinkled cheeks, Roy was soon made dry and comfort- 
able, but was a trifle pale from his fright. He afterwards 
etplained that he got thirsty, and crept out on a log to 
get a drink with his tin pail, but he “ slipped into a pond 
in’ d’inked too much.” 

As for Ted, he was much ashamed of his carelessness, 
and tried hard to make up for it by giving Roy a part of 
luis Supper. Sir Gareth was not forgotten, you may be 
Sure, but became the subject of adoration throughout the 
community. 

The following day was Sir Gareth’s third birthday, 
fad Roy said he must have a present. Accordingly 
Grandma purchased a fine dog-collar, on which was 
marked these words: “‘SirGareth. Rescued Roy from 
the Mill-pond July 19, ’92.” 

Wooster. Ohi, 
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Dedication of Sunday- School 
Buildings. 


INTS for the dedication of a Sunday-school build- 

ing may be found in the programs arranged for 

two leading Sunday-schools,—the Calvary Baptist, of 

Washington, District of Columbia, and the Brick Pres- 
byterian, of Rochester, New York. 

The order of service in dedicating the Calvary Baptist 
Sunday-school was this: A processional hymn, “ Alas, 
and did my Saviour bleed?” a Scripture reading by 
the pastor, the Rev. Dr. S. H. Greene; anthem (Gou- 
nod’s “Praise Ye the Father’’), by the Sunday-school 
choir; invocation, by the superintendent of the junjor 
department ; chant (the Lord’s Prayer) by the Sunday- 
school choir; recitation of the Twenty-third Psalm, by 
the primary and intermediate departments; a respon- 
sive Scripture reading; a Gloria Patri, by the Sunday- 
school choir; the prayer of dedication, by the pastor; a 
hymn of dedication, “O Thou, whose own vast temple 
stands ;” announcements; the doxology, “Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow; ” and the benediction 

The two Scripture readings, consisting of various pas- 
sages selected for the occasion, may be again of use. The 
pastor’s reading was as follows: 


The Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence 
before him. 

Will God in very deed dwell with man on the earth? Be- 
hold heaven, and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; 
how much less this house which we have built. 

Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones. 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; 

The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto theé ; 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace. 


The responsive reading consisted of these selections : 


Superintendent.—O come, let us worship and bow down; let 
us kneel before the Lord our maker. 

School.—Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and 
my redeemer. 

Superintendent.—Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise; be thankful unto him and 
bless his name. 

School.—Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

Superintendent.—One thing have I desired-of the Lord, that 
will I seek after. 

School.—That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to en- 
quire in his temple. 

Superintendent.—Of Zion it shall be said, this and that man 
was born iu her. 

School.—And the Highest himself shad] establish her. 

Superintendent,—Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
shall prosper that love thee. 

School,—Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces. 

Superintendent.—Lift up your hands in the sanctuary and 
bless the Lord, 

School.—We will bless the Lord from this time forth and for- 


They 


* evermore. 


‘The rededication of the Sunday-school room of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, last year, was held at the 
usual Sunday-school hour. Seven visiting pastors, rep- 
resenting different denominations, shared in the exer- 
cises. {The rector of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the pastors of the First Methodist Episcopal, 
the First Baptist, and the First Presbyterian, churches 
made short addresses, The exercises were in this order: 
An invocation; a hymn, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name;” aScripture lesson, Psalm 24; a prayer; ahymn, 
“The Church’s one foundation ;” the announcements, 
followed by an offering, with an offertory by the quartet 
choir of the church; recitation of the Beatitudes and 
singing, by the intermediate and primary departments ; 
hymn, “Joy bells ringing, children singing ;” anthem 
(* Jerusalem ”’), by the school, “ Behold thy King draws 
near the city gates;” two addresses; anthem (“The 
Birthday of the King”), by the school, “In the little 
village of Bethlehem ;” two addresses; the prayer of 
rededication, led by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Tay- 
lor, with “‘the people uniting audibly in the responses; ” 
closing with the doxology, ‘ Praise God, from whom all 


blessings flow,” and the benediction. The form prepared 
for the Brick Sunday-school may be of use in other dedi- 
catory services : 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, who art, and wast, 
and art to come, the whole earth is full of thy glory! Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the power} and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in 
the earth is thine. Now, therefore, we thank thee, O God, and 
praise thy glorious name. 

But who are we, that we should be able to offer so willingly 
after this sort? For all things come of thee, and of thine own 
do we give thee. O Lord our God, all this store that we have 
prepared to build thee an house for thine holy name, con.eth of 
thine hand, and is all thine own, 

Now behold, O Lord our God, and look unto this place where 
we are gathered in thy name, and have respect to the prayer of 
thy servants and to their supplication, to hearken unto their ery 
and the prayer that thy servants pray before thee this day, to 
take this house, which their fathers builded, and which they 
have rebuilded, f6ér thine own. May the glory of the latter 
house be even greater than the glory of the former ! 

God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, our Father, who art in heaven, 

TO THEE WE REDEDICATE IT. 

Son of God, the only begotten of the Father, head of the body, 
which is the church ; head over all things to the church ; 
Prophet, Priest, and King of thy people, who on the cross didst 
suffer for our sins, the just for the unjust, who ever livest to 
make intercession for us, 

TO THEE WE REDEDICATE IT. 


God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
given to be our abiding Teacher, Sanctifier, and Comforter ; 
Lord and giver of life, 

TO THEE WE REDEDICATE IT, 

Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons in one God, 
for the worship of thy name, the study of thy Word, and the 
better fitting of men’s souls for thine everlasting kingdom, 

TO THEE WE REDEDICATE IT, 

Arise, O Lord, into thy rest. Let thy priests be clothed with 
righteousness, and let thy people shout for joy. Put thy name 
in this place. Sanctify it by thy presence and thy constant 
abiding. Give power to thy gospel taught and preached in it, 
Let thine eyes be opened towards it; and hearken unto the sup- 
plications of thy people when they pray in this place, and hear 
them in heaven, thy dwelling place, and when thou hearest, 
forgive. And from this outer court of thy holy sanctuary, bring 
thy people and thy children into the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched, and not man; the heavenly temple, of which the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the light. 

We ask and offer all in the name of thy Son our Saviour, 
who hath taught us to pray : 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven, 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil : for thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 


A further hint for the Sunday-school that might desire 
to prolong the dedicatory services throughout the week, 
could be had from the program followed in dedicating 
the new building of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Not all of the exer- 
cises would be appropriate for the dedication of a Sun- 
day-school Luilding, but they illustrate a possible method, 

The motto-text for the “Opening Day ”—Sunday— 
was: “‘ Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise.” There was a sermon in the morn- 
ing by the pastor, the Rev. G. A. Paull, and an evening 
song-service, led by choir and chorus, The “ Frater- 
nal Meeting ’”’ was held Monday evening; neighboring 
churches were specially invited, aid addresses were made 
by their pastors ; motto-text, “ One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.” On Tuesday evening, 
the “ Dedication Service ;’”’ motto-text, “O Lord, let 
thine eyes be open upon this house day and night; ” 
sermon by an invited minister, and prayer of dedication 
by the pastor. “Reunion of former members and so- 
ciable,” Wednesday evening, with “‘ music, reminiscences, 
and addresses; " motto-text, “ We went to the house of 
God in company.” Thursday, “Our day of prayer;” 
motto-text, “ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it;” business-men’s prayer- 
meeting, from 7.45 to 8,20 A.M.; ladies’ prayer-meeting 
at 3.30 P.M.; evening service, with ‘“ addresses by pas- 
tors from the vicinity.” Friday, the “Sunday-school 
and yuung people’s evening ;” motto-text, “ Your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy ; ”’ the Sunday-school 
seated together; “all the young people of the village 
specially invited;” address by the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, of New York. Meetings of the session of 
the church, for the reception of new members, were heid 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings; and, on the second 
Sunday, the Communion of the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated. : 
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LESSON 1 


‘HEL 


Lesson Calendar. 


Fourth Quarter, 1894, 


1, October 7,—Jesus at Nazareth 
2. October 14.—The Draught of Fishes. 
3. October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum 
4. October 28.—A Paralytic Healed.. ‘ 
. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath 
November 11.—The Twelve Chosen 
. November 18.—The Sermon on the Mount. 
. November 2%5.—Opposition to Christ 
. December 2.—Christ’s Testimony to John 
. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables... 
. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth 
December 23.—The Prince of Peace 


December 30.— Review. 
ASK 


Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


——— 


Study 17.—A Sabbath in Capernaum, 
and the First Preaching Tour. 


csovenees Luke 4 : 16-80 
Luke 5: 1-11 
Mark 1: 21-34 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Mark 2: -3-8and 3: 1-5 
Mark # : 6-19 
Luke 6: 20-31 

«oe Mark 3 : 22-35 
++-eLaskke 7 : 24-35 
Luke 8 : 415 

«oe Matt. 10 : 5-16 





I, Review. 

Recall the Messianic announcement, and its rejection in 
Judea and in Nazareth; its welcome in Samaria; the evi- 
dence that, on arrival in Galilee, Jesus’ disciples separated 
from him, and returned to their business; the new beginning, 
—its message, and its new calling of disciples. How did the 
second call show advance over the first? 


IL BrericaL MareriaAL.—Matthew 8 : 2-4, 14-17; 
1: 21-45; Luke 4: 31-44; 5: 12-16, 

Mark’s account is the fullest ; follow it, and compare the 
others. The material gives us five incidents: 

1, The cure of the demoniac. Note the day and place 
(Mark 1: 21; Luke 4:31). On Jesus teaching in the syna- 
gogue, compare Luke 4: 15. Observe the general character- 
istic of his teaching, and its effect (Mark 1 : 22; Luke4 : 32; 
comp. Matt.7 : 28f.); the effect of Jesus’ presence on the 
demoniac (Mark 1 : 23 f.; Luke'4: 33f.); Jesus’ rebuke, and 
its result (Mark 1: 25f.; Luke 4: 35); the effect of the 
miracle on the people (Mark 1 : 27; Luke 4 : 36); the 
spreading fame of Jesus (Mark 1 : 28; Luke 4 : 37). 

2. The cure of Peter’s wife’s mother. Observe that, on 
leaving the synagogue, Jesus accompanied the lately called 
disciples into the house of Peter (Mark 1 : 29; Luke 4 : 38; 
Matt. 8 : 14), where he was told of the sick woman’s-case 
(Mark 1: 30; Luke 4: 38). Note the cure,—its method and 
completeness (Mark 1: 31; Luke 4: 39; Matt. 8; 15). 

8. The cures at even. Note the result of this first sab- 
bath’s work (Mark 1: 32f.; Luke 4: 40; Matt. 8: 16); his 
ready ministry to the people’s need (Mark 1 : 34; Luke 4: 
40 f.; Matt. 8: 16f.); his injunction of silence on the demons 
(Mark 1: 34; Luke 4: 41; comp. Mark 1: 25; Luke 4: 35). 

Consider the nature of this day’s work. Contrast the re- 
fusal to accept testimony to his Messiahship with the teach- 
ing in Nazareth (Luke 4:21). Remember the astonishment 
and enthusiasm of the people, and Jesus’ readiness to teach 
orto heal. Let the comment of Matthew (Matt. 8 : 17) cast 
light on the method of this opening Galilean ministry. 

4. The early morning prayer. This is a transition, a true 
conclusion to the preceding day, and the natural beginning 
for the first preaching tour. Note the time, the place, the 
object, of Jesus’ withdrawal (Mark 1 : 35; Luke 4: 42); th 
eager interest of the multitudes (Mark 1:36f.; Luke 4:42); 
Jesus’ determination not to gratify them, but rather to spread 
widely his message (Mark 1:38; Luke 4: 43). Note the 
general description of this preaching tour “to the other 
cities” (Mark 1: 39; Luke 4: 44), 

5. The cure of the leper. This is apparently an incident 
of the first tour; (comp. “ in one of the cities,” Luke 5 : 12, 
with 4: 43). Observe the leper’s faith (Mark 1: 40; Luke 
5:12; Matt. 8: 2), possibly a result of the fame that must 
have accompanied the preaching and casting out of devils 
“throughout all Galilee” (Mark 1: 39). Note the prompt 
and remarkable expression of Jesus’ compassion (Mark 1 : 41; 
Luke 5:13; Matt. 8:3; comp. Lev. 5:3, and see Eder- 
sheim, I, 493 ff); the immediate cure (Mark 1: 42; Luke 
5:13; Matt. 8:3); the double charge,—to “tell no man,” 
and to observe the Mosaic ritual (Mark 1:43f.; Luke 5:14; 
Matt. 8 : 4; comp. Mark 1 : 25, 34); the man’s disregard of 
the injunction to silence, and Jesus’ consequent embarrass- 
ment (Mark 1 : 45; comp. Luke 5: 15f.). Consider the sig- 
nificance of this growing popularity of Jesus, and note his 
treatment of it (Luke 5 : 16). 

Unite these particulars into one picture, observing the 
method of Jesus’ ministry thus far in Galilee; namely, teach- 
ing and healing, with a temporary retirement of distinct Mes- 


Mark 
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all that were diseased, and them 33 devils, And all the otty wal 


sianic claims, and an effort to check any diversion of attention 
from his message to himself as Messiah. Let the quality of 
his personal religious life make impression. Contrast the 
Galilean method with that pursued in Judea and Samaria. 
There, was a Messianic claim backed by Messianic works; 
here, are the works, but with a retirement of the claim they 
involved and suggested. There, was a demand on the people’s 
belief; here, an education of the people’s thought. 


IIL Topics ror Sprctay Srupy. 

1. The Order of Evente, Study of thg material shows that 
the three accounts vary in the order in which the events are 
related. Matthew places all that he gives in a group of 
miracles put by him after the Sermon on the Mount, and 
arranged apparently without regard to their actual his- 
toric connection. Luke places the call of the four disciples 
in the midst of the first preaching tour. Mark gives an 
order that is most natural, placing the call of the four at the 
very beginning of the new ministry, and following it with 
the sabbath’s preaching and healing in Capernaum. The 
fact that on that s@bbath Jesus made his headquarters at the 
house of Simon suggests that the call had already taken 
place, Hence Mark’s order is preferable, 

2. Jesus’ Habit of Prayer. With the notice in Mark 1: 35 
compare Luke5:16. Note his praying at the baptism (Luke 
3:21); before choosing the Twelve (Luke 6: 12); after the 
feeding of the five thousand (Matt. 14: 23; Mark 6 : 46); 
before Peter’s great confession (Luke 9 : 18); before the 
Transfiguration (Luke 9: 28f.). These may.all be called 
critical points in his life, as were the visit of the Greeks 
(John 12: 27), the last hours with the Twelve (John 17), 
and, above all, Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36 ff.; Mark 14: 32 ff.; 
Luke 22: 41 ff.), and the hours on the cross (Matt. 27 : 46; 
Mark 15 : 34; Luke 23 : 34, 46), Luke 11: 1, however, and 
John 11: 41 f, (comp. Mark 9: 29), show us that his life was 
habitually prayerful. That prayer, as practiced by Jesus, in- 
cluded also petition, appears from John 11:41; 12: 27; 
14: 16; 16:26; 17:18; Luke 22: 32; and especially from 
Gethsemane. Compare Jesus’ confession in John 5:30. Com- 
pare also Hebrews 5:7f. Such bowing of the soul before God 
is thus shown to be characteristic of the perfect life. 


KASS 


Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 3, October 21, 1894. 
A Sabbath in Capernaum. 


Lesson Text. 
(Mark 1 : 21-34, 27, 28.) 


Observe connection with verses 35-45, 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


21 And they went into Ca-per’- 21 And they gointo Capernaum; 
na-im ; and straightway on the and straightway on the sab- 
sabbath day he entered into the bath day he entered into the 
synagogue, and taught. " 22 synagogue and taught. And 

22 And they were astonished they were astonished at his 
at his doctrine: for he taught teaching : for he taught them 
them as one that had authority, as having authority, and not 
and not as the scribes, as the scribes. And straight- 

23 And there was in their syna- way there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean gogue a man with an unclean 
spirit; and he cried out,, spirit ; and he cried out, say- 

24 Saying, Let ue alone; what ing, What have we to do with 
have we to do with thee, thou thee,-thou Jesus of Nazareth? 
Jesus of Niz’a-réth? art thou come art thou come to destroy us? 
to destroy us? I know thee who I know thee who thou art, the 
thou art, the Holy One of God, Holy One of God, And Jesns 

25 And Jesus rebuked him, say- rebuked 'him, saying, Hold 
ing, Hold thy peace, and come thy peace, and come out of 
out of him. 6 him. And the unclean spirit, 

26 And when the unclean spirit 
had torn him, and cried with a 
loud voice, he came out of him. 

27 And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, What 
thing is this? what new doctrine 
is this? for with authority com- 
mandeth he even the unclean 
spirits, and they do obey him. 

28 And immediately his fame 
spread abroad throughout all the 
region round about Gal’i-lee. 

29 And forthwith, when they 
were come out of the synagogue, gogue, they came intothe house 
they entered into the house of of Simon and Andrew, with 
Si’mon and An’drew, with James 30 Jamesand John. Now Simon's 
and John. wife's mother lay sick of a 

30 But Si’mon’s wife’s mother fever; and straightway they 
lay sick of a fever; and anon 3] tell him of her: and he came 
they tell him of her. and took her by the hand, and 

31 And he came and took her raiked her up; and the fever 
by the hand, and lifted her up; left her, and she ministered 
and immediately the fever left unto them. 
her, and she miinistered unto 32 And at even, when the sun 
them. did set, they brought unto him 

32 And at even, when the sun all that were sick, and them 
did set, they brought unto him that were ‘possessed with 


Memory verses: 


a loud voice, came out of him. 
And they were all amazed, in- 
somuch that they questioned 
among themselves, saying, 
What is this? a new teaching! 
with authority he command- 
eth even the unclean spirits, 
and they obey him. ‘And the 
report of him went out straight- 
way everywhere into all the 
region of Galilee round about. 
29 Andstraightway,* when they 
were come out of the syna- 


10r, i *%Or,convulsing *®ome ancient authorities read when he was 
come out af the , @ came &c. * Or, demoniacs 


*tearing him and crying with . 
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that were possessed with devils. gathered together at the door, * 

33 Andallthecity wasgathered. 34 And he healed many that werg 
together at the door. sick with divers diseases, 

34 And he healed many that cast out many! devils; ang he 
were sick of divers diseases, and suffered not the ! devils to 
east out many devils; and suf- speak, becatse- they knoy 
fered not the devils to speak, be- him®, 
cause they knew him. 

‘ i demons, * Many ancient authorities add to be Christ. 
v 


The Am n Revisers would substitute “ demoniacs" or* 
with Fomenty for * * possessed with devils,” and “‘ demons” for ‘devils. 


ASA» 
Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


Gotpen TExT FoR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14 
se 


The Son ‘Abounding in Labors. 


Ree Luke 


Lesson Topic: 


1. Imparting Instruction, vs. 21, 22. 
Lxsson OvuTLINE: { 2. Expelling Demons, vs. 23-28. 
3- Healing Diseases, vs.209-34. 


Goipen Text: He taught them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes.—Mark 1 : 22. 


2. 
Darry Home READINGS: 


M.—Mark 1 : 21-34, A sabbath in Capernaum. 
T.—Mark 1 ; 35-45. Prayer and power. 
W.—Mark 15: 21-31. The great physician. 
T.—Jobn 7 : 40-53. Wonder‘ul words. 
P.—Matt. 7 : 24-29.. Authority. 
S.—Acts 16.: 14-18 In the name of Jesus, 
S.—John 8 : 25-32. Words and works divine. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


XA 


Lesson Analysis. 


I. IMPARTING INSTRUCTION, 


1. Teaching in the Synagogue : 

He entered into the synagogue and taught (21). 
He taught them in their synagogue (Matt. 13 : 54). 
He began toteach in the synagogue (Mark 6 : 2). 

I ever taught in synagogues (John 18 ; 20). 


2. Teaching with Authority : 
He taught them as having authority (22). 
He taught them .. . not as their scribes (Matt, 7 : 29). 


All authority hath been given unto me (Matt, 2%: 1%). 
The officers answered, Never man &0 spake (John 7 : 46). 


II, EXPELLING DEMONS, 


1. Demons in Possession : 
There was ...a man with an unclean spirit (23). 
A dumb man possessed with a devil (Matt. 9 : 32). 
8 griev 


My daughter ously vexed with a devil (Matt. 15 : 
A man, which had a spirit of an unclean devil (Luke 4 : =. 


2. Demons in Dread : 
He cried out, ... Art thou come to destroy us? (24.) 
Art thou come hither to torment us? (Matt. 8 : 29), 


I beseech thee, torment me not (Luke 8 : 28). 
The devils also believe, and shudder (Jas. 2 : 19). 


3- Demons Cast Out : 
The unclean spirit, tearing him,... came out of him (26). 
He commandeth . .. the unclean spirits, and they obey (Mark 1 : 27), 


Behold him that was ssed ... in his right mind ( Mark 5 : 15). 
He that was somened with 44 devils was made whole (Luke 8 : 36). 
Ill, HEALING DISEASES, 


1. Sickness and Suffering : 
Simon’s wife's mother lay sick of a fever (30). 
Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks ri Meg ye (Job 5 : 7). 


Yet is their ptide but labour and sorrow ( 
Ye have been put to grief in manifold temptations rf Pet. 1: 


2. The Great Physician : 
Straightway they tell him of her (30). 
I am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 


Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 
They that are whole have no need of a physician (Matt. 9 : 12). 


3- The Wondrous Cures : 
The fever left her, and she ministered unt» them (31). 


Who heoleth all thy diseases (Psa. 103 : 3). 
Healing all manner of disease and . . . of sickness (Matt. 4 : 23). 
As many as touched him were made whole ; Mark 6 : 56). 


aa 


Verse 22.—“‘They were astonished at his teaching.” (1) The 
astonishing Teacher; (2) The astonished multitude.—The Lord's 
teaching: (1) Its range ; (2) Its authoritativeness; (3) Its simplicity; 
(4) Its power. 

ante 24.—“ Art thon come to destroy us?’ (1) The demou’s 

; (2) The demon's dread ; (3) Tue demon’s Mastcr. . * 

P verse 2%7.—“ They obey him.” (1) Demoniacal possessions; (/ 

7 rody~ gue & (3) Human liberation 

“The fever left her, and she ministered unto them.” . 
(1) ‘tee woman's illness; (2) The woman's eure; (3) The womsl 
gratitude 

Verse 34.—"‘ He healed many.” 
Oey of results, 

“They knew hin.” 
the Lord 


(1) Diversity of afflictions; 


(1) What the demons knew of Jesus; (2) WY 
denied the demons. 


AS 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Christ's Power over Satan. 


Foretold (Gen. 3:15; Psa. 68-18; John 12 : 31). 
Proven (Matt. 4 : 1-i1; Jone 14:30; 16:11). 
Tiustrated (Mark 1 : 23-27; Luke'l1 : 15-22). 
Delegated (Matt. 10 : 1,8; Mark 16 : 17). 
Perpetuaied (Rom. 16 : 20; | John 3 : 8). 
Completed (Col. 2:15; Heb. 2:14; Rely. 20 : 10. 
Helpful (Jas. 4 : 7; 1 Pet. 5 : 8, 9). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—Though Luke has a differ- 
I ent order in his narrative, it is generally conceded that 
Mark gives the chronological sequence. Hence this lesson 
follows immediately the call of the fishermen. 

Piace.—Capernaum, then a flourishing city in Gennesaret, 
It is dis- 
puted whether the site was Tell Him or Khan Minyeh. The 
synagogue was probably that built by the Gentile centurion 
(Luke 7 : 5), since there is no reference to more than one 
synagogue in the place, The house of Andrew and Peter 
was probably the place where the sick were brought at even 
(vs. 32, 33); but if, as some think, our Lord’s mother now 
resided at Capernaum, it may have been at her home in 
the city. 

Tiwe.—The sabbath after the call of the fishermen (v. 21). 
The year was A. U. C. 781,—that is, A. D.28. On the theory 
accepted here, that the second passover occurred after the 
call of Matthew (Levi), there must be allowed sufficient time 
before that feast (in April) for the preaching tour in chapter 
1; 39, the withdrawal in verse 45, and the interval (“some 
days”) named in chapter 2:1. A few weeks before the pass- 
oyer would place the date in February. 

Prersons.--Our Lord, the people in the synagogue, one 
demoniac among them ; the four disciples, the mother-in-law 
of Simon; a number of sick people and demoniacs, together 
with those who brought them to Jesus, and a crowd spoken 
of as “all the city.” 

IncIDENTS.—Jesus and the four disciples go to Capernaum. 
On the sabbath day, Jesus preaches in the synagogue, aston- 
ishing his hearers by his “ authority.” He cast out an evil 
spirit which recognized him, to the amazement of those pres- 
ents who questioned what it meant. The report spread 
throughout Galilee. On thesame day, he healed the mother- 
in-law of Simon in the house of the two brothers. At even- 
ing, many sick and possessed were brought to the door, a 
multitude coming with them. He healed all, but did rot 
suffer the demons to speak. 

Tue Demonracs.—The three evangelists who narrate the 
cure of demoniacs (and, by implication, John also) intend to 
convey the impression that in those days evil spirits tempo- 
rarily took possession of men, that Jesus cast them out by his 
command, that he himself believed in this demoniacal pos- 
session, Hence the fact of such possession must be accepted, 
or the truthfulness of the evangelists denied. Indeed, the 
truthfulness of Jesus himself is involved, if the evangelists 
are trustworthy. The exegetical question then is, What are 
the phenomena recorded in the instances where demoniacs 
are said to have been cured? Briefly stated, demoniacs are 
distinguished from the sick (v. 34), from epileptics (Matt. 4 : 
24). The symptoms are sometimes those of acute mania 
(the man in the Gadarene region), of epilepsy (the boy at the 
foot of the Mount of Transfiguration), and of other diseases, 
probably. But the possession is regarded'as a distinct matter. 
The demons (not “ devils”) seem to speak for the possessed 
person, to control his will, etc. The destruction of the herd 
of swine, narrated by all three synoptists, cannot be explained 
on any other theory than that held by the evangelists. Those 

who believe there are evil spirits may well admit that the 
coming of our Lord would be marked by some such display 
of demoniacal energy. It might be permitted, in order to 
demonstrate the power of Jesus over Satan and all his 
hosts. More than this cannot be affirmed, though many 
curious questions have been raised in regard to the whole 
subject. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Luke 4 : 31-41 is parallel to the 
entire lesson; Matthew 8 : 14-17 to verses 29-34. The latter 
evangelist, in this part of the history, deviates greatly from 
the chronological order. 


OO 


Critical Notes. 


Verse 21.—And they go: Not “went.” One of the pecu- 
liatities of Mark is the use of the present tense in narration. 
This vivacious feature of his stvle has been frequently altered, 
‘metimes in the Greek by the transcribers, and sometimes 
‘the Authorized Version.—Into Cupernaum: The home of 
Andrew and Peter, and probably of James and John also. 

' is uncertain whether it had at this time already become 
the home of Jesus. Straightway : A favorite expression of 
this evangelist, which is always thus rendered in the Revised 
Version.—On the sabbath day: Probably the next sabbath.— 
Entered into the synagogue: As his custom was.—And taught : 

7 this time he was recognized as a public teacher, and would 

*xpected to speak in the religions assembly. The charac- 
ter of his teaching may be inferred from the Sermon on the 
ount, though that discourse has peculiarities befiuing the 
Srasion (ihe choice uf the Twelve). The coming of the king- 
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dom of God was donbtless the main theme, and something 
re-pecting its spiritual nature was anyounced, 

Verse 22.—Astonished at his teaching : “ Doctrine,” though 
once equivalent to “ teaching,” now suggests the matter of 
instruction only, while in this case the astonisliment was at 
the ‘manner also.—For he taught, or, more literally, “ was 
teaching,” them: This may refer to his habitual mode of in- 
struction, as well as to what he did on this occasion.—As 
having authority: “One” is improperly supplied in the Au- 
thorized Version. He was not “one” among many “ having 
authority,” but spoke as none else did or could. The same 
impression was made by the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
7 : 29).—And not as the scribes: These were the official ex- 
pounders of the Old Testament. While they assumed an 
authoritative tone toward the unlearned, they were constantly 
referring to the opinions of learned rabbis. But Jesus, in all 
his teaching previous to this time as well as afterwards, spoke 
from personal knowledge. The formula, “ Verily, I say unto 
you,” had been used to Nathanael, Nieodemus, and in the 
discourse at Nazareth, 

Verse 23.—Straightway: The best authorities sustain this 
favorite expression here. The incident immediately followed 
the teaching.—A man with an unclean spirit: Literally, “ in 
an unclean spirit,” conveying the idea of intimate union. 
The parallel passage (Luke 4:38) says, “ which had a spirit 
of an unclean demon,” Such pefson’ are usually spoken of 
in the Gospels as “ demoniacs;” literally, “ demonized.” 
“Demon ” is not ideritieal with “ Devil,” the latter term be- 
ing applied only to-Satan. Here, ae in most instances, the 
evil spirit is distinguished from the afflicted man, but during 
the possession the Jatiguage uttered is usually thut of the demon. 
Even the grammatical construction indicates a confusion of 
identity between the evil spirit and the demoniac.— He cried 
out: Luke adds, “with a loud voice.” This is attributed to 
the man. 

Verse 24.— What have we to do with thee: Luke has an ex- 
clamation (“ Ah!” or “ Let alone”), which was inserted here 
by the transcribers. The utterance is that of the demon, and 
this phrase is, literally, “What to us and to thee.” The 
plural indicates either the presence of several evil spirits, or 
that this one speaks fur the class.—To destroy us: To banish 
us to torment (Matt. 8: 29), and to destroy the empire of 
Satan in the world; the latter being the significance of the 
expulsion of evil spirits from the demoniacs,—J know thee: 
Some authorities read ‘‘ We know thee.” This recognition, 
common in such cases (v. 34), need occasion no difficulty. It 
was a recognition of the power of Jesus.—TZhe Holy One of 
God : This is a confession of his Messiahship. It is the utter- 
ance of defeat from an unholy spirit. 

Verse 25.—Rebuked him: The pronoun may also mean 
“it;” that is, the evil spirit.—Ho/ld thy peace: Literally, “ Be 
muzzled,”—for Jesus would not have his authority proclaimed 
by such witnesses.—Cume out of him: It was always by adirect 
word of command that Jesus cast out the evil spirits, 

Verse 26.—Tearing him: This was a violent paroxysm ; not 
a natural convulsion, but the malicious act of the demon as 
he must leave his victim.—Crying with a loud voice: Still the 
act of the evil spirit, as the original plainly shows.—Came out 
of him: The evidence of this was, doubtless, the instantaneous 
cure of the demoniac. Luke adds, “ Having done him no 
hurt.” The man was fully restored at once. This minute 
and graphic description forbids the view that this was a case 
of epilepsy. 

Verse 27.—And they were all amazed: All in the synagogue. 
— What is this? a new teaching! This is the more correct ren- 
dering of the vivacious report of Mark. Some interpreters, 
however, join “with authority” with “teaching.” The 
people rightly inferred that this new and unexampled power 
was to attest a new revelation from God. What Jesus had 
said was new; it had been spoken by him “as having 
authority” (v.22).— With authority he commandeth even the 
unclean spirits: A farther evidence of his authority was his 
tone of command to the demons, “For” is not found in the 
best manuscripts.—And they obey him: This was the final 
proof of his authority. Mark gives special prominence to 
Christ’s power over evil spirits. The effect of this miracle 
indicates the purpose of such works to attest the teaching of 
Jesus, and thus to bear witness to him as the Saviour of men. 
On the view that he came into the world to save sinners, 
such miracles are not only possible, but necessary. The ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits was an extraordinarily significant proof 
of his power and willingness to bless men. 

Verse 28.—And the report of him went out straightway: This 
is the more accurate and graphic rendering of Mark’s state- 
ment. The Authorized Version, in this lesson, renders the 
word “straightway” by four different English terms.— All the 
region of Galilee round about : That is, the adjacent parts of 
Galilee, not “the regions round about Galilee” (Auth. Ver.). 
This verse tells of what happened at once; yet the next verse 
is more immediately connected with the occurrence in the 
synagogue. No objection was raised to this act of healing on 
the sabbath. As this occurred frequently on later occasions, 
there is in this silence additional evidence that this part of 


the ministry preceded John 5, when Jewish hostility took 
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occasion to condemn Jesus for healing the impotent man on 
the sabbath. 

Verse 29.—And straightway: The synagogue service closed 
before noon, and on the sabbath the midday meal usually 
followed.— When they: The margin of the Revised Version 
shows that the singular occurs in some ancient authorities, 
but it was probably taken from Luke.—Jnto the house of Simon 
and Andrew: Probably for the midday meal.— With Jumes 
and John: Mentioned by Mark only. On the sabbath the 
Jews frequently gathered for a festive meal, so that the 
presence of all four disciples is not singular. 

Verse 30.—Now Simon’s wife’s mother : That Peter was mar- 
ried is not only necessarily implied in the three accounts of !. 
this incident, but 1 Corinthians 9: 5 indicates that his wife 
was living in A.D. 58. The fact that the mother “ minis- 
tered” in the household is no proof that the daughter and 
wife was dead.— Lay sick of a fever: Luke uses a technical 
medical expression: “Holden with a great fever.” Eder- 
sheim translates “burning fever,”—a disease common, as he 
says, in that district.—Straightway they tell him of her: Luke: 
“ Besonght him for her.” Hence their faith was exercised, 
Untrustworthy tradition names this woman Perpetua, or 
Concordia. 

Verse 31.—And he came and took her by the hand, and raised 
her up: Luke: “Stood over her, and rebuked the fever.” 
Matthew: “Touched her hand.” Mark is more full and 
exact, probably deriving his knowledge from Peter. Our 
Lord could and did heal by a word, and at a distance, but 
he frequently made some outward sign of his personal agency 
in the cure.—The fever left her: The transcribers inserted 
here the word rendered “straightway.” This would doubt- 
less express the fact; the cure was instantaneous.—And she 
ministered unto them: Matthew, who does not mention the 
presence of the disciples, says, “unto him.” This minister- 
ing was an expression of gratitude, and was in the natural 
and womanly way of caring for their bodily wants, serving 
the meal, etc. After the scene in the synagogue, food was 
needed. The best service is that which ministers to the 
nearest want. This woman is the first on record who minis- 
tered to Christ and his followers, and she is the prototype of 
all who in seemingly humble household ways serve him 
and his. 

Verse 32.—And at even, when the sun did set: The Jewish 
sabbath ended at sundown, and there were scruples about 
bringing the sick before it closed. —Zhey brought unto him all 
that were sick: From how many homes they came, and with 
what variety of affliction, can be imagined.—And them that 
were possessed with devils: Literally, “the demonized.” It 
may be inferred that such possession was frequent, since there 
were evidently a number of cures in Capernaum alone, 

Verse 33.—And all the city was gathered together at the door: 
Peculiar to Mark; agraphictouch. The house may have 
been that of Simon, but it is possible that it was the home 
of the mother of Jesus, who is assumed to have removed 
from Nazareth, 

Verse 34.—And he healed many: Luke says: “ And he Jaid 
his hands on every one of them,” referring to those “sick 
with divers diseases.” This shows the laborious character of 
his work of healing.—And cast out many devils [demons]: Itis 
probable that this was done by word of command, and not by 
laying on of hands.—And he suffered not the devils [demons] to 
spcak: Luke tells that they cried out, “Thou art the Son of 
God,” and that he rebuked them. The reason for this was 
his unwillingness to receive such testimony. Trust in Christ, 
res! faith in him, is not furthered by such evidence, which at 
best can produce only intellectual credence. Nor was it the 
right time for public testimony to his Messiahship.— Because 
they knew him: Many ancient authorities add, “ to be Christ,” 
but this seems to have been taken from Luke 4: 41, though 
it expresses what Mark’s language implies. The statement, 
“The demons also believe, and shudder” (Jas. 2: 19), illus- 
trates this verse. 

The lesson, giving the story of one day, shows how full of 
labor the life of Jesus was, The brief narrative sets forth 
his willingness to serve humanity as well as his power to 
save. What he did then and there has been done ever since 
in higher forms of spiritual healing. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAN MINYEH, which, I take it, was the site of Caper-" 
naum, is a pretty green spot at the north end of the now 
desolate plain of Gennesaret. A petty brook, flowing from the 
heights behind, makes all its undulations verdant, and fills 
a small pool near the edge of the lake, from which it is in a 
measure barred by a fringe of waving papyrus. Beneath the 
knolls that break the surface in every direction, lie pieces of 
columns, squared stone, and much else, which proclaim the 
presence above them, in o'd times, of a busy hive of men; and 










that hive appears to have been our Lord's “own city.” A 
Roman road from the north still forms the approach from 
that direction ; and, no doubt, at its entrance into the town 
Matthew had his collector's booth, to secure the “ octroi,” or 
equivalent tax, on all that was bronght into Capernaum ; 
another booth, we may suppose, standing near the water's 
edge, to tax the wood, fish, and produce, coming from across 
the lake, 

There was, of course, a synagogue in so large a place, though 
there would lave been more than one had it been a town in 
our sense, and not rather, what Josephus calls it, “ a village.” 
This Jesus regularly attended, not only to enjoy the services, 
but also to address the congregation, as was the custom, from 

“the lesson of the day, The teacher whom they crowded to 
liear through the week, would be indeed welcome as the sab- 
bath speaker. His independence of thought and expression 
was a constant wonder; for, instead of quoting the authority 
of some rabbi for all he advanced, as was usual, he simply 
gave his own views, resting them directly on his own exposi- 
tion of Scripture, and thus assuming an authority which no 
rabbi would for a moment claim. 

On one occasion he had just finished, when a man in the 
congregation, possessed by what is called “an unclean spirit,” 
shouted out, to the horror of all: “ Let us alone; what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come 
to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of 
God!” To hear evil spirits talking through human lips was 
alarming, and to hear them do homage to Jesus was strange 
indeed. Christ was, we may be sure, the only person un- 
moved, Turning to the poor man, and addressing, not him, 
but the spirit which had taken possession of him, he rebuked 
it. “Hold thy peace,” said he, “ and come out of him!” 

And now came a wonder; for the unclean spirit, forthwith 
throwing the man down in a violent convulsion, came out of 
him with a wild shriek, and fled from Christ’s presence. 
“What does this mean?” whispered the people. “This is 
certainly new teaching; and yet it claims our acceptance, for 
even unclean spirits are under his command and obey him.” 
No wonder the report of all that had happened spread every- 
where. But now, taking James and John with him, he went 
straight to the flat-roofed home of Andrew and Peter, only, 
however, to find that Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of the 
local fever, 

The Lake of Galilee is more than six hundred feet beneath 
sea level, and is shut in on all sides by heights which pre- 
vent any cooling air from tempering the excessive heat. This, 
acting on the vegetation which lines the shore in places, and 
falls into the shallows to rot, causes still a great prevalence of 
malarial fever in the hot months; so that, to escape the heat 
and fever alike, all who can, go off from Tiberias, even now, 
in the summer, to the hills round Safed and other places in 
north Galilee. It will be remembered that the nobleman’s 
son at Capernaum was healed of the fever by Christ by a 
word spoken at Cana, many miles away, Peter's mother-in- 
law was now to be cured by a word spoken at her couch- 
side, 

The anxious hausehold met him, at the moment he entered, 
with the sad news,—perhaps to apologize for her not appear- 
ing. But he, before whom even spirits fled, could surely raise 
a sufferer from a sick-bed? Going at once to where she was 
lying, he took her by the hand, and raised her up on her bed, 
and the fever there and then left her so completely that she 
attended to her household cares forthwith. 

No one who can help it goes abroad, in a warm climate, 
in the heat of the day, and hence Jesus probably stayed in- 
doors till sunset approached. Nor was he disturbed from 
without, as on week days; for, on sabbaths, few stirred, and 
even the sick could not be brought to him till the horn, blow- 
ing at the sight of two stars, proclaimed that the sacred day 
was over. But now a strange sight offered. No sooner had 
the sun set, and left people free to move about and attend to 
ordinary affairs, than the whole sick of the neighborhood 
were brought to the door of the house ; so that not only the 
little court before most Eastern houses was filled, but a great 
hospital extemporized itself around. The diseases mentioned 
in the Gospels are numerous,—leprosy, palsy, dropsy, fevers, 
epilepsy, madness, and many more; besides such as lameness, 
blindness, withered limbs, deafness, dumbness, and the like. 
Capernaum could not have sufferers from all these ailments, 
but the population of the district was great, and a wide cir- 
cumference contributed its sick ones. Among these were 
some possessed with devils, as the man had been in the syna- 
gogue that morning,—the report of the miracle wrought on 
him being, very probably, the cause of this extraordinary 
demonstration. 

But whatever afflicted any one found relief at the hands 

- of the Great Physician. Comingout, and passing from pallet 
to pallet amidst a great throng of onlookers,—for all the town’s 
people were gathered to the amazing sight,—he healed one 
after another, by 9 word or touch, and cast out many devils 
from unfortunates whom they had got into their power, not 
allowing the spirits to speak because they knew him, and 
he would not have the homage of such beings. And thus 
beneficently closed the day. 
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A Sabbath of Toil. 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
was previous narrative is condensed and general. 


Here it begins to be minute, and like an eyewit- 


ness’s. . That is to say, as soon as Peter comes into perma- 
nent discipleship, Mark, his “interpreter,” writes as one 
having personal knowledge. Where did he get the number- 
less little touches which give such vividness to his Gospel? 
Most probably from Peter himself. This sabbath in Caper- 
naum would live unforgetably in the apostle’s memory, not 
only because Jesus bad on it wrought a miracle in Peter’sown 
house, but because it was the first sabbath of his complete at- 
tachment to Christ. 

1. We have, first, Christ as the teacher with authority. 
Our Lord used the religious forms of his nation, and poured 
new life into them. There is a sense in which new wine is 
wisely put into old skins, A wise man will use the vehicles 
which come handiest, and will not add to the opposition 
which new principles are sure to encounter by prematurely 
establishing new forms, Christ preached in the synagogues, 
and, on the one hand, the synagogue grew into the church ; 
while, on the other, Christ’s teaching destroyed the synagogue 
which would not be transformed. 

Mark does not stay to tell what he taught. His theme is 
Christ’s deeds much more than his words. But he records, in 
the same language as Matthew employs, the impression made 
by the new teacher. Note well that the new thing about 
Christ’s words was the ring of authority in them. The 
scribes were dogmatic and masterful enough in their teaching, 
and their commandments were heavy enough. But their in- 
terminable labyrinths of solemn trifling and subtle casuistry 
lacked the accent which these simple villagers were conscious 
of in Jesus’ simple words, The scribes collected the com- 
ments of microscopic students of the law. Rabbi Sv-and-So 
said this, but Rabbi So-and-So said that. They argued and 
refined, and spun spiders’ webs over the gold of the law. 

But this peasant of Nazareth had an accent in his gracious 
voice quite unlike theirs, and men felt that he had the right 
to speak, The impression made on them goes very deep into 
the characteristics of his peculiar attitude. Jesus never ar- 
gued. He asserted, and, for all proof, he gave his own per- 
sonality. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” is all he says as 
reason for our believing him. There never was a teacher who 
so calmly and constantly expected all men everywhere to 
take his bare word for the most tremendous declarations. It 
was either flagrant presumption or the natural speech of the 
revealing Son of God. And the strangest thing of all, ex- 
cept on the supposition that Jesus is the Son of God, is that 
men do not resent that attitude of his, and that his words 
wake response in hearts, Whether they obey him or no, they 
generally feel that he has a right to speak thus, and an echo 
comes from the depths of their being. 

2. We have Christ as the miracle-worker with authority 
in the dark worlds beyond ours, It is not my task to enter 
on the question of the reality of demonincal possession. But 
it is impossible to doubt that Jesus believed in it, and it is 
hard to suppose that he was therein sharing in a mistaken 
belief of his epoch. To assert the impossibility of such be- 
ings existing, or, if existing, of their entering into a dreadful 
union with, and dominion over, human wills, could only be 
justified if we had a much more complete knowledge of the 
universe than even this omniscient nineteenth century pos- 
sesses. 

The silence of the listening synagogue was suddenly broken 
by the outcry of the demoniac. Murk seems to imply that 
he had burst into the building while our Lord was speaking. 
Possibly he may have been there from the first. Atall events, 
the words which struck on other ears with strange subduing 
power, roused a passion of revulsion, rage, and terror in the 
demon. Note the order of his utterance. First, the fierce 
questions, which repudiate connection with Jesus, express 
absolute loathing of him, and yet cowering dread of his 
power; and, last, the ground of all this wild tumult of emo- 
tion,—namely, the knowledge of Christ’s superhuman nature, 
perfect purity, and divine commission. He was “the Holy 
One of God,” consecrated by God, belonging to him, the abso- 
lute opposite of that dark spirit whose very life was rebellion 
and its element uncleanness. There is no wonder that a be- 
ing from that doleful reatm should see with clearer eyes than 
men’s the character and purpose of Jesus. What an awful 
condition for a spiritual being to be lashed into frenzy of 
loathing and terror by the discernment of a perfectly pure 
character ! 

What an awful position to be so intertwined with evil that 
the work of Jesus should be destruction! Let us not forget 
that we may indefinitely approximate to that state. The 
recognition of Jesus as God’s Holy One, should be our dearest 
joy, our brightest hope. If it is not, it tends to become our 
ghastliest dread. The exact opposite of the demoniac’s quer- 
tions should be ours. We should long that we may have so 
much to do with Jesus that bis coming may be our salvation, 
and that we may share in all which he possesses. 

Mark the sternness of Christ's words, as always in such 
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eases. To sinners he peas with all gentleness, but to thee 
spirits of evil his tone is always stern and high. They... ° 
beyond the reach even of all that all-embracing love, {o, 
they have shaken themselves loose from it. Christ's word jg 
literally “Be muzzled,” as if the demon were a wild = 
The method of cure distinctly implies the union, and y 
the distinction, of the possessed and the demon, the stall of 
the demoniac possession, the true personality of the ey; 
spirit. 

‘No fair explanation of the passage can slur over thes 
points. It clearly declares Christ’s authority even in ths 
land of rebellion, and over even these revolted spirits. By 
there may be obedience without submission, and that is obe. 
dience without a blessing. Malignity, reluctantly quitting its 
prey, and doing all the mischief possible as it sullenly loosens 
its grip, and baffled rage and impotent hate, are manife 
in the rending and loud cry which signalized the cure, 
The people’s comment points to the great lesson of the 
miracle. Clearly, this was new teaching, and the note of 
authority in it had a range as wide as the universe, Thijs 
teacher’s word ran triumphant in the dark realms of evil as 
in the synagogue of Capernaum. He commanded demons, 
—that was strange. They obeyed him,—that was stranger, 

3. We have Christ as the worker of miracles of tenderness 
and healing. The new disciples would welcome Jesus to 
their house. We hear Peter’s reminiscences in the paragraph 
which first says “ they,” and then bethinks himself to tell who 
“they” were. The four disciples who had been called by 
Jesus were with him. Mark knows what neither Matthew 
nor Luke did,—thet the house was in the joint occupancy of 
Peter and his brother Andrew. Who told him that trivial 
fact? The apostle’s mother-in-law lay sick of a fever. Note 
the large significance of each detail in the story. of her cure, 
They tell Jesus of her,—not asking anything, as it would 
seem, but leaving all to his will, Thescene in the synagogue 
would raise hopes. There was a world of wistful desire, no 
doubt, in telling him; but with humble reticence they think 
it enough that he knows the facts. It is enough for us too, 
Teil Jesus, not because he does not know, but because telling 
will ease your burdened heart, and then let him do as he Will. 
His ear hears unspoken desires. 

He “took her by the hand.” His ways of cure were 
various, as it would seem, to the receptivity of the subjects. 
His cool hand was laid on the fevered, wasted palm. It isa 
token of his loving identification of himself with the sufferer. 
It is a parable of his whole work, It is a lesson for us that 
our only way of healing men’s miseries and sins is to come 
near to them, unrepelled by any offensiveness. His touch 
heals.. His authority extends to diseases as to demons. If 
we touch him in desire and faith, he will touch us with re- 
storing power. 

“She arose and ministered unto them.” Her service was 
a token of the completeness of the cure which left no weak- 
ness behind, and a lesson of the devotion and service which 
should spring spontaneous and swift in us, if we have beea 
healed by Jesus. 

4. We have Christ as the unwearied and universal healer. 
The day’s work had been exhausting, and rest might well 
have been sought. But need has litile regard for the con- 
venience of heipers, and love has none four its own. So, 38 
soon as sunset relaxed the stringent sabbatic laws, crowds 
gathered at the door of Peter’s humble house, and Jesus was 
glad to be beset by sufferers whom he could heal. 

So he is to-day. We do not interrupt his repose at the 
right hand of God when we go to him at all seasons with 
our petitions. He comes forth as graciously as, and with 
mightier gifts of healing than, on that evening when the 
shadows of the hills fell dark on the lake. How quickly 
men will gather round a healer of their bodies! How care 
less we are in availing ourselves of the healer, when it is only 
our souls that are diseased. 

Note the distinction drawn between the sick and the de 
moniacs, which clearly shows that possession was not, it 
Mark’s view, a form of bodily ailment, as it is thought to have 
been by some. Jesus would have no witness borne to him by 
impure natures; and that not merely in order that there 
should not seem to be complicity with the demons, but becawé 
only those who bowed their hearts to his discerned mje! 
and redeeming power are fit to proclaim it to others. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 
By H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


N THAT busy day we note Christ went to worship, be 
taught astonishing doctrine. We are assured it w*" 

idle vaporing about creeds fastened on the memory, not #7 
intellectual jugglery of words about the difference '\" 
tweedledee and tweediedum, but such rugged statewe! 
spiritual truth as made the devils ery out, “ Let us alone” 
He was, just then, doubtless warning his hearers of the dange 
of being what James calls “ earthly, sensual, devil po 
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a physical body, or with a body of flesh, so surely can other 
spirits, good or bad, have existence unembodied, or find em- 
bodiment, the- man’s will not resisting. This unclean spirit 
spoke of itself, pretended to worship, showed fear, argued 
with Christ, was spoken to by Christ; he regarded it as a 
separate personality,—it obeyed the word of power, and came 
out, leaving the other individuality by itself. 

A man can be in demoniac possession as really as he can 
be in drink, in love, or as really as Peter's wife’s mother 
could be possessed with a great fever (v. 30). We raise no 
question of its reality, nor of her immediate cure. A man 
easily submits himself to the evil influence and example of 
another outside of himself, as easily to one inside himself. 
He can be emancipated from either, or both. 

This precious day has glorified Capernaum for all men. 
Pilgrim feet and loving hearts tend thither for the joy of 
being where such power and love broke out for all men. 

Do not fail to teach the suddenness and perfect complete- 
ness of these cures. ‘ She arose, and ministered unto them ;” 
no long convalescence, Teach the extent of the cure. All 
the sick and devil-possessed of the city who were brought 
were cured. What a revival! How differently the day 
closed for that city from what it began! Why need the work 
go on so slowly to-day? The power is always sufficient. 

University Park, Coio. 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


N THAT sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught (v.21). A Sabbath is for rest. But rest is not 
doing nothing. — 
‘Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere.” 


There are seven nights in the week for sleep, but there is one 
day out of seven for waking rest. In order to rest while 
awake, one must do something. A business man who would 
rest from his weekday work on the Sabbath day, ought to 
take hold of something that will help him rest, that will help 
him forget his ordinary business. Teaching in a Sunday- 
school saves many a business man from wearing out, through 
unceasing thought about his secular’affairs. The man who 
rests by such occupation’ on Sunday is more refreshed on 
Monday, for the renewal of his work, than the man ‘who has 
tried to rest by mere inaction. 

He taught them as having authority (v. 22). Ifa man would 
teach others, he must first know what he wants them to know. 
If a man would lead others, he must first know where he 
wants them to go. The man who is in doubt about a subject 
or a direction is wholly out of place as teacher or leader. It 
may not be a man’s fault that he is ignorant orin doubt; but 
it is a man’s fault if, being ignorant or in doubt, he assumes 
to lead or to teach. The world wants instruction, not dis- 
cussion; the word of confidence, not the word of wavering. 
He who knows that he stands for God, and knows the path of 
safety and of right, can speak as having authority; and he 
may be sure of followers, But until a man can speak with- 
out a doubt, his duty is to look for a leader, not to claim to 
be one. 

What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art 
thou come to destroy us? (v.24) Ifa soldier who is on the 
border line in war time sees an officer with a squad of men 
approaching him, it is a very important matter to him 
whether that officer be of his army or of the enemy’s. In 
the one case, there is assurance of safety ; in the other case, 
there is fear of destruction. We are on the border line, in 
wartime, As wesee before us the Captain of the host of 
salvation, and as we cry out in anxiety, “ What have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to 
destroy us or to save us?” we can answer that question for 
ourselves and for him. If we are willing to be on his side, 
and to be saved by him, the question is already answered. 

The unclean spirit, tearing him and erying with a loud voice, 
tame out of him (v. 26). There is no time when a battle with 
evil is likely to seem more hopeless than just before victory. 
The Devil seems to nerve himself for a final struggle when 
he sees that his struggle is the last one. If your fighting 
vith temptation, or with any form of evil, in your personal 
life, or in the community, seems to grow harder and harder, 
don’t be discouraged, but take heart, and bear up, and push 
on. The Devil is not going to grow weak by degrees, and 

ask for terms, and falter and hesitate,and give you hope of 

Compromise, when you think you can never have full vic- 

‘ory. No, no! That’s not his way. He will brag and 

bluster and spit and scratch when he sees you have the best 

ofhim; and then, with a yell of defiance, he will get out all 

of a sudden. It pays to fight such an enemy, under such a 

erasours, And there’s comfort in knowing the enemy’s 
tactics, 
What is this? ... with authority he commandeth even the un- 


dean spirits, andl they obey kim (9.27). Our enemies are not 
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all of flesh and blood. We have spiritual forces to contend 
with. If we cannot get help from the spiritual realm, we are 
at asad disadvantage. It is not enough to have a strong- 
armed aud loving-hearted friend, a wise and skilled phy- 
sician, a well-ingtructed and faithful pastor; unless we can be 
sure of a helper who with authority can command even the 
unclean spirits, so that they obey him, there is no safety to 
us, while these are our enemies. But—what is this? We 
have such a helper in Jesus, Blessed be God! 

Simon's wife's mother lay sick; .. . straightway they tell him of 
her (v. 30). If one of your dear ones be sick, straightway 
tell Jesus of her. He is more interested in her than you are, 
and he can do for her what no one on earth can do. If you 
must hurry for the doctor, ask of Jesus as you go. Even if 
“Luke, the beloved physician,” a disciple of Jesus, be with 
her, ask the Lord to give added wisdom to Luke, and to 
make his best skill a success. Jesus is ready now as always 
to give the best blessings to those whom we love, in sickness 
or in health, 

He suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew him 
(v. 34). It is not enough to know of Jesus, or to know about 
him. Even the devils know him in that sense. There can 
be no true knowledge of any person, no intimate knowledge 
of any soul, without love; and love carries with it a glad 
willingness to serve the loved one. Only he who loves 
Jesus knows Jesus as he is; and Jesus wishes no one to testify 
of him unless love prompts that testimony and gives power to 
its expression. If we would witness for Jesus, we must have 
knowledge of him through love. He wants no testimony 
from his enemies. 

Philadelphia, 
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Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ype thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shalt be brought down to hell: for if the mighty 
works, which have been done in thee, had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this day” (Matt. 
11 : 23). These awful words were uttered by the gentle 
Jesus, and in our lesson to-day we shall see part of the reason 
why he uttered them. Asa matter of fact, after Jesus had 
been rejected at Nazareth he made Capernaum his head- 
quarters, so that it was called “his own city.” The sabbath 
day of which our lesson speaks was a most remarkable one 
for that time. In the morning, Jesus preached in their 
synagogue, and the hearers were filled with amazement at his 
manner of speech. They had never heard such preaching 
before. And not only so. In the synagogue there was a 
man possessed with an unclean spirit, who made a great dis- 
turbance in the service. Turning to him, Jesus spoke the 
word of command, and in an instant the man was a changed 
being, and the evil spirit left him. This increased the 
amazement of the hearers, for they had never before seen 
such display of power. But more yet was tocome. Peter’s 
mother-in-law was at home, confined to bed with a fever 
(Luke, the physician, says “a great fever”). Going to Peter's 
home after service, Jesus took her by the hand and lifted her 
up, and instantly she was well, and, instead of being waited 
on by others, as she had been for days, she began to wait on 
her company. 

But the most wonderful events were yet to happen. The 
rumors of what Jesus had done spread through the whole 
city, and towards evening Capernaum saw the most singular 
movements of people that it had ever witnessed. From all 
parts of the town people came, leading, helping, carrying 
their sick, and all converging at Peter’s house, so that the 
street in front of the house was a moving hospital. Such a 
throng had never gathered there before. Presently the door 
opened, and the blessed form of Jesus appeared. Quietly, 
but with consciousness of overwhelming power, he moved 
from one to the other until be had “laid his hands on every 
one of them.” As he did so, each one touched felt the thrill 
of perfect health flash through his body. As Jesus moved for- 
ward, in front of him there was a mass of disease and pain 
and wo; but behind him there was a tumult of health and joy 
and rejoicing. Ah, that was a wonderful night in Capernaum ! 
The doctors had nothing to do that night; no, nor the nurses 
either. The drug-stores might well close, for no one« was 
sick. Bottles and bandages and medicines were all put away, 
and sick-couches rolled up, and watchers dismissed with 
hearty thanks; for, for that night at least, there was not a 
paio or an ache in all that city. How happy Jesus himself 
must have felt; as he lay down to rest, knowing that he had 
conferred such blessings on the throng! And yet, even at 
that time, his joy was mingled with sadness; for he knew 
that Capernaum grasped eagerly for temporal blessings, but 
cared little for spiritual benedictions. Over Jesus as doctor 
they were most enthusiastic, but for Jesus as teacher and 
prophet they cared but little. , 

How many miracles did Jesus work in his lifetime? We 
are not told. But they must have numbered thousands, for, 
while the story of some miracles is given in detail (like that 
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of the raising of Lazarus), there are times when multitudes of 
miracles are alluded to in one sentence, such as “and he 
healed them all.” Such was the case that sabbath day in 
Capernaum. So we see that the town received much light 


on that one occasion, and was exalted above many towns in’ 


its vicinity. 

We rode past Capernaum in March of this year. All that 
remained of the town was some pillars and the inconspicuous 
ruins of some walls. No living creature was to be seen, and 
no human habitation, As we passed silently by, the words 
of the Master kept ringing in our ears: “ And thou, Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
to hell.” Had that city known the time of its visitation, she 
might have been standing unto the present day. But her 
day of grace came, was scorned, passed, and to-day the ruins 
of all her houses and palaces attest the truth of the Saviour’s 
words. AJl Palestine, indeed, proves what an awful thing it 
was for the Jews to reject the truth as presented by Jesus; 
for to-day there is in that mournful land nought but desola- 
tion and decay. ° 

But the underlying principle which prompted the utter- 
ance with which we commenced this article holds true 
to-day, and will for all time. Privilege enjoyed brings com- 
mensurate responsibility, and privilege abused brings corre- 
sponding condemnation, It cannot be otherwise while God 


_is God and truth truth. Were it not so, and did the abuse 


of privilege bring additional blessing, the very foundations of 
all moral government would be at once overthrown, Moral 
chaos and anarchy would reign. But we may be sure that in 
God’s government there is no room for anarchy. He has 
power enough to prevent this, So then the lesson that we 
may well lay to heart is this: We too, like Capernaum, shall 
be judged by the way in which we make use of our privi- 
leges. What think you? Are our privileges greater, or 
less, than those which Capernaum enjoyed? If I mistake 
not, they are far greater. Not one in a hundred in that city 
had the Word of God in his home, and here we see to-day, 
in this class, each one having the whole Word of God in our 
hands. The fulness of the Spirit had not been given at that 
time, but to-day we enjoy his guidance as they could not 
then. We, too, have the history of eighteen hundred years 
of Christianity to show us where the truth lies, Yes, our 
privileges are greater than those which they enjoyed. But, 
since this is so, our responsibility must be greater too. And 
if these privileges are abused, how can it be otherwise than 
that our condemnation will be greater than that which Jesus 
predicted for that city ? 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HERE was Jesus on a sabbath day, when he went 

to the synagogue and read of himself from the 
Prophets, and said: “This day is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears”? Where? Why were the people angry with 


him? What did they want to do with him? How was he — 


saved? We have to-day the story of another sabbath day, 
soon after the one at Nazareth, but a very different one, 
There is no wrath in this story, but all mercy. Of that sab- 
bath day at Nazareth, we read what words he ssid ; of thisat 
Capernaum, what he did. The record of this one sabbath 
day will always stand as a beautiful picture of many such 
days, full of deeds of mercy, an example of his work as the 
<treat Physician for suffering bodies and sin-sick souls. 

They went into Capernaum.—Who went? Who had been 
with him on the seashore when he said: “ Come ye after 
me, and I will make you fishers of men”? They had left 
their nets and their boats, and begun their service as disci- 
ples, learners, followers, helpers. This was the first sabbath 
of their being with Jesus in the new life to which he had called 
them. It is not strange that Matthew and Mark and Luke 
all give the story of this day. 

Into the Synagogue.—There was a synagogue, perhaps more 
than one, in Capernaum. (Let some scholar describe a syna- 


gogue.). Jesus chose to spend the sabbath day, not in the 


woods or hills, resting, and enjoying the beauties of nature, 
but where there was a place for his Father’s worship. There 
was at Capernaum a Roman officer, the commander of a 
division of soldiers, who loved the Jews, and built for them 
a synagogue, and was faithful in the service of God. There 
are ruins now in the place believed to have been Capernaum, 
—ruins of a synagogue. Stones from the walls are of un- 
usual thickness, and there are remains of carved columns 
which divided the aisles. This is probably the synagogue the 
Roman centarion built, and the one where Jesus preached 
many times, 

Straightway.—Do you know the meaning of that word? In 
the Revised Version of the New Testament we have that word 
five times in the fourteen verses of this lesson. It is some- 
times given as “immediately,” “forthwith.” If you read the 
Book of Mark with care, you wiil notice how, in one word, he 
viten tells a great deal, like a master-siroke in a fine painting, 
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He tells of the “green” grass, how Jesus “looked round 
about,” and many such touches that make the story more real 
tous. So with this one direct word, which is many times in 
Mark’s Gospel : “Straightway on the sabbath day he entered 
into the synagogue, and taught.” Jesus and his disciples spent 
no idle hours that sabbath morning. They were promptly at 
the synagogue in time for the earliest service. Jesus was 
there, ready and willing to take part and speak, as, no doubt, 
he was invited to do. They listened ; it was not like any 
service they ever attended before ; no droning over and over 
the same rules and words they had heard read and repeated 
all their lives. There was life in his words and earnest 
spirit that proved he was himself the truth, the way, and the 
life, though they did not all then understand it so. But they 
felt that he talked like one who had a right to teach, who 
spoke living truth to their souls and consciences. 

“ What have we to do with thee ?””—So a shrill voice cried 
out. “Art thou come to destroy us, the Holy One of God?” 
It was a poor insane man among the hearefs, who was sub- 
ject to these wild spasms when an evil spirit within tormented 
him, Jesus spoke to the evil spirit : ‘ Hold thy peace ; come 
out of him.” Wonder showed in every face when they saw 
the man, who had been thrown to the floor in his struggles, 
calm, and at peace. The people were amazed, and said: 
“What is this? Even the unclean, spirits, they do obey 
him.” Straightway the news spread in all Galilee and round 
about; it was known that Jesus could cast out evil spirits. 

The House of Simon and Andrew.—From the church to the 
home, as soon as service was over, straightway Jesus, with 
James and John, went to the house of Simon Peter and An- 
drew, where Jesus was often a welcome guest. Those at 
home had, no doubt, been waiting for Jesus to come; for, as 
soon as he was in the house, they told him of a case of ill- 
ness there. Luke, the physician, calls it a great fever. The 
one who was sick was the mother of Simon’s wife, and Jesus 
went to her bedside at once. He took her by the hand and 
lifted her up; the raging fever left her, and she was well. 
Immediately the hands that a moment before throbbed with 
fevered pulses were in. health, busy and helpful in serving 
the Master and his companions. He who taught with au- 
thority knew all things, knew the mother’s loved place in the 
home, and used his power to rebuke disease, and give her the 
privilege of grateful, happy household service. Jesus is con- 
stantly blessing our homes. Do we render him sweet offerings 
of gratitude and usefulness in return? 

At Sunset.—As the sun went down, and the close of the 
sabbath day passed into twilight, crowds filled the streets and 
paths of Capernaum, all coming in one direction, Feeble 
ones, who could not have gone to the synagogue or out in the 
midday heat, came to see Jesus. The lame were helped, the 
blind led, the children carried ‘in loving arms. Soon it 
séemed as if the whole cityful of people were waiting at 
Peter’s door, standing, pressing to get near to Jesus. Were 
any turned away? Were any bidden to wait until a more 
convenient season? Matthewsays: “ He cast out the spirits 
with a word, and healed all that were sick.” That sabbath day 
was a day of blessing. How many homes in Capernaum had 
anxious care and fear for the sick in the early morning 
changed to joy, hope, and comfort at night! By a word ora 
touch, relief came to all who were brought to Jesus, pain 
and weakness banished by his power. Was it only to give 
us a sample day in the life of the One who went about doing 
good? Yet more, it was to show that now he is wiliing to 
help and save every soul that is weak in resolves for good, 
diseased with sin, helpless to break away from evil. Pitiful 
and tender in compassion, he will seek and save all who will 
trust in his forgiving love. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 


By Julia E. Peck. 


Lesson Pian. 


RRANGE the lesson story, the review, and all the 

illustrating stories, with the purpose of developing 

the thought in the clause of our golden text, “ As one that 

had authority.” The meaning of the word “ authority” can 
be explained to the children as “the right to command.” 

Lesson Story and Application Developed. ‘ 

When you have told me about the money-changers making 
the great disturbance in the temple, and how Jesus drove 
them all out (reviewing the lesson for September 2), I will 
tell you more which will help us to understand something of 
the great power of Jesus, 

Why did these men harry away, leaving their silver money 
scattered on the ground? Perhaps they could not have told 
why they ran so fast, and were so frightened, or how they 
were forced to go. We know the Master, our Lord, com- 
manded. If armed soldiers had driven the men away, they 
might have explained that they were afraid of the sharp 
swords, But the sight of those sharp swords might not have 
made them feel so badly as the few words of Jesus, who 
said w them, “ Muke not my Fainer’s house—” 
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say the words, for they were in a golden text which we 
learned not long ago. 

At that time, a few words from Jexys, and sometimes only 
a touch, would work great wonders. I will tell you to-day 
of some of these wonders. ; 

You remember that Jesus would not allow unholy things. 
in God’s house. He would not allow unholy thoughts in the 
minds of those near him. 

Once, when Jesus was preaching in a church like that of 
which I told you (reproducing the general plan of a syna- 
gogue), a great crowd of people came to hear him. We think 
his mother and the disciples were there, and I have read 
that an officer from Herod’s palace came, with his family, to 
hear Jesus preach. 

All were listening closely, when there was suddenly a 
great disturbance. This noise was not like the disturbance 
made by thé money-changers in the porches, but it was made 
by a man who had gone quite wild from wicked thoughts and 
feelings, which he could not in any way help. Our Bible 
tells us that this man had an “unclegn spirit.” We cannot 
quite understand, but we know that the man had pushed 
himself in through the crowded doorway, and that the people 
were afraid of him. 

This man’s body was, as you know, like ours, the temple of 
a soul which belonged to God. Jesus drove out’ the evil 
which was disturbing this sou], and the man grew gentle, 
and could pray there in God’s house. 

Before this disturbance, Jesus had been explaining some 
Bible verses to the people. There were some who listened 
and gladly believed ; others, who did not want to believe,— 
and I will tell you why, very soon,—were forced to listen, 
because the words of Jesus were wonderful; and, though they 
did not want to believe, they felt, against their wishes, that 
the words were true. 

When a master speaks, we always:listen. The money- 
changers knew that their Master spoke, and they left all 
their treasures at the word of command. And so these 
unwilling people listened to the masterful words. 

Before this, when their ministers (scribes) had explained 
Bible verses to them, they were told of a promised King. 
You too have learned some of the same Bible verses telling 
of this King. Jesus could explajn these very verses most 
clearly. Why? 

There were some who listened gladly, and accepted their 
King; others were lookiag for a king who would wear, not 
the dress of a poor man, such as Jesus wore, but splendid 
purple robes and flashing jewels. They wanted a king with 
great armies, who would fight against some people who were 
greatly troubling them (the Romans), 

Some of these people learned that day, and some of them 
did not learn until long afterward, that one word from Jesus 
would help them more than all the armies in the world. 


Note. 
In this connection, the teacher might tell of those who 
learned much that day from the healing hands laid upon them. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A* “Unciean Sprrit.”—No parts of the New Testa- 

ment are involved in such mystery, or are so diffi- 
cult of elucidation, as those which are concerned with what 
is commonly, though incorrectly, termed “demoniacal pos- 
session.” The New Testament speaks of those who have “a 
spirit” or “ an unclean spirit” or “spirits.” This phenome- 
non of spiritual possession is never mentioned in the Old 
Testament; for it has no connection whatever with the 
expression, “ The Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul, and 
an evil spirit troubled him;” nor is it referred to in the 
Apocrypha, and, to come to a later period, I can find no allu- 
sion to it in the Mishna. But we do find it mentioned, not 
only in the New Testament, but in the almost contemporary 
writings of Josephus, who, when enlarging upon the sagacity 
and wisdom of Solomon, states that God also enabled him to 
learn that skill which expels demons,—which, the hi-torian 
remarks, is a science useful and sanative to men, He states 
that Solomon left behind him the manner of using exorcisms, 
“by which they drive away demons, so that they never re- 
turn,” and further states that this method of cure was of 
great force up to his day. He also describes one of these 
receipts, A ring, with a certain root in it, discovered by 
Solomon, was put to the nose of the patient, and the demon 
drawn out through bis nostrils; when the man immediately 
fell down, and the operator recited incantations of Solomon, 
adjuring the evil spirit to return no more. To prove to the 
spectators that he had such a power, he placed, a little way 


- off, a cup full of water, and commanded the spirit, as he went 


out of the man, to overturn it, in order to show that the 
spirit had quitted his tenement,—and much more to the same 
effect. Josephus’s stories suggest to us that modern spiritual- 
ixm has had its prototypes in ages long past. In another part of 
his writings, Josephus describes an extraordinary plant which 
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grew near Macherus, and which he calls a kind of rue, about 
which he recites the most preposterous fables. He tells ys 
that, when brought to sick persons, this plant drives away the 
demons, “ which are the spirits of the departed wicked entey. 
ing into men.” This plant, which I identify with the 4s. 
clepiad,— _Demia Cordata,—one of the most grotesque forms jn 
nature, and still more grotesque in Josephus’s description, | 
found growing on sulphur deposits in the gorge of Callirhos, 
very near Herod’s palace of Macherus, where John the 
Bapti-t was beheaded. I have mentioned these references to 
Josephus, as they not only show that spiritual possession was 
recognized by the Jews in his day, but also that the means of 
deliverance, according to the Jewish ideas, were not medical, 
but magical, or by direct exorcism, or formulas of incanta- 
tion, in marked contrast to the methods used by our Lord and 
his disciples, which were always simply the utterance of the 
word of power. We may infer from what is, and what is not, 
to be found in ancient writings, that the possession by spirits 
was a phenomenon familiar only about the time of our Lord’s 
sojourn on earth, and that it gradually disappeared towards 
the end of the apostolic age. The possession was uncertain 
in the times of its appearance, and, in many cases, was inter- 
mittent. The sufferer was not a free agent, but was abso- 
lutely helpless under the control of the spirit. But the Jews, 
when they had once recognized the fact of spirit possession, 
and that deliverance from it was not to be obtained by medi- 
cal skill, soon began to ascribe all kinds of diseases to its 
agency, and invented the most ridiculous incantations and 
practices of magic for its removal. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“He TAUGHT THEM AS HAVING AUTHORITY, AND NOT AS 
THE ScriBEs.”—The scribes who expounded the law always 
quoted the authority of the great. masters of the past, and 
their own deliverances were held of value only in so far as 
they could be justified by an appeal to the traditional utter- 
ances of the learned of old. Their authority, then as now, 
was not personal, but official ; not original, but derived. The 
rabbis of to-day, in like manner, do not profess to settle any 
matter submitted to them by their own judgment. They 
are the absolute slaves of tradition and precedent. Every 
deliverance must have its ground in what the great ones of 
the past have said, as recorded in the Talmud, On the other 
hand, Christ’s teaching. came home to the people with all the 
native dignity and authority of truth. 

“A Man with AN UNcLEAN Sprrit.”—In the Orient, 
the tendency is to attribute to diabolic agency effects, the 
causes of which are easily discovered by the instructed. 
hus a boy who was seized with fits in consequence of a sur- 
feit of cucumbers; was thought to have fallen into the hands 
of an evil spirit. A renowned shaykh, supposed to be on 
familiar terms with the spirit of the good and powerful saint 
Ma‘ad, who lies buried down in the Jordan valley, was 
brought, if haply he might free the possessed. With sundry 
incantations, beginning with the usual formula, “ Bismillah er 
Rahman er Rahim,”—“ In the name of God the merciful, the 
compassionate,”—he called on the benignant spirit of Ma‘ad 
to expel the demon from the body of the prostrate youth. 
The results of this process of exorcism were more remarkably 
evident afier a draught, administered by the doctor, had time 
to take effect! But no doubt the parents believed that the 
shaykh had driven forth the devil. The profession of exorcist 
is not uncommon in the East, 

“ ArT THOU CoME TO Destroy vus?”=-There are many 
strange traditional beliefs among the Jews as to great calami- 
ties which should accompany the appearance of Messiah, the 
Son of David, especially in Galilee,—disciples of the wise 
should be few ; sorrow, grief, and affliction, should be multi- 
plied upon the people; there should be drought and famine 
and war; the places of assembly should become stews ; Gali- 
lee should be destroyed ; the religious man should be scorned; 
truth should be gone, and he that departed from evil should 
make himself a prey. “ When the Son of David cometh, 
Galilee shall be destroyed, and the men of Galilee shall go 
from city to city, and shall not be pitied.” If the dread of 
the fulfilment of these /predictions at the advent of Messiah 
were common, as it may well have been in Galilee, then we 
can see an excellent reason for what seems at first sight the 
strange command, “ Hold thy peace.” The proclamation of 
his identity might easily have filled those about him with 
affright, so that they should have fled from him in panic, and 
his mission to them remain unaccomplished. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ao 
By the late Rev. Ezra Isaac. 


“He TavGHT THEM... Nor As THE Scripes.”—TH 
mode of teaching amongst the orthodox rabbis of the Orient 
to-day is much the same as it was in the days of our Lord. 
Some forty years ago, a lad of fourteen accompanied his * 
father on an extensive tour in the Holy Land, Ove five 
morning parent and child went to a celebrated Beth-hs-we 
rash (house of learning) in the city of Hebron. It was” 
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story building. The venerable teacher sat on a divan, about 
a foot high from the floor, having several books before him. 

The scholars, about sixty of them, of ages varying from thir- 
teen to thirty, sat on the matted floor, in a semicircle, facing 
the rabbi. The lesson that morning was a portion from the 
Talmud Jerusalem, Tract Sanhedrin. The subject was the 
coming of King Messiah. A literal rendering of but a frac- 
tion of the lesson is as follows: “ R. Eliezer said, If Israel do 
repentance, they shall be redeemed, for it is said, ‘Turn, O 
backsliding children ; I will heal your backsliding’ (Jer. 
3:22). R.Joshua replied, But wasit not said long ago, ‘ Ye 
have sold yourselves for nought; and ye shall be redeemed 
without money’ (Isa. 52 : 3), where the words ‘sold for 
nought’ mean for idolatry, and the words ‘ redeemed without 
money’ signify, not for repentance and good works? R. Eliezer 
then said, But has it not been said long since, ‘ Return unto 
me, and I will return unto you’? (Mal.3:7.) R. Joshua 
replied, But has it not been said before, ‘I am married unto 
you, and I will take you one of a city, and two of a family, 
and I will bring you to Zion’? (Jer.3: 14.) R. Eliezer said, 
But has it not been written long since, ‘ In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved’? (Isa. 30:15.) R. Joshua replied, But 
has it not been said, ‘Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of 
Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him 
whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings shall 
see and arise, princes also shall worship’? (Isa. 49 : 7.) 
R. Eliezer said to him again, But has it not been said long 
since, ‘If thou wilt return, O Israel,... return unto me’? 
(Jer.4: 1.) Towhich R. Joshua replied, But has it not been 
written long since, ‘I heard the man clothed in linen,’ etc.? 
(Dan. 12: 7.) Whereupon R. Eliezer was silent.” The 
teacher read a few words from the book before him, and the 
scholars repeated after him until they mastered the lesson, 
having no books to read from, Then the teacher gave the 
meanings of some words; and what little comments he made 
were strictly confined to the sayings of some other rabbis on 
the subject. He would advance no opinion of hisown. After 
leaving the school, the novelty of the whole thing led the 
youth to ask his parent, “ What are we really to conclude 
about Messiah’s coming?” “ We must believe all the words 
of our ancient rabbis, of blessed memory, and not attempt to 
come to any conclusion of our own,” was the reply. A few 
days after the school was visited again. This time the lesson 
was from the Tract Betsa (An Egg). It is unnecessary to go 
into details, Suffice it to say that the important question 
before several of the ancient rabbis was about an egg which a 
man’s hen laid on the ‘Sabbath; and wifat a’moaltiplicity of 
makeshifts must be gone thiviagh to secure the treasufé with- 
out carrying it, for that will be a breaking of the Sabbath. 
On their way home the son could not help asking, “ Why 
not just fetch the egg to the house, instead of doing so much 
extra work on the Sabbath, and trying to deceive even our 
own conscience?”’ “ Be still, my son,” says the father; “uch 
talk is blasphemy. We must obey whatsoever is handed 
down by the ancients. No teacher or disciple has any au- 
thority to deviate.” 
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Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 


" review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. WonperFuL Tracuine (vs. 21, 22).—Where was 
Capernaum? Who lived thete? (v. 29.) Having removed 
from where? (John 1 : 44.) What was a Jewish syna- 
gogue like? How could Jesus teach there? What do 
you know about this especial synagogue? (Luke 7 : 4, 5.) 
Christ, as soon as he came to this new place, went “ straight- 
way,” the first sabbath, to the synagogue ; how does this dif- 
fer from the conduct of some modern Christians? What are 
some of the advantages of church-going? Why is it also a 
duty? What were the duties of the Jewish scribes? Why 
could Christ teach with authority? (John 8 : 28.) How can 
we also speak with authority ? (1 Cor. 1: 4-6.) 

2. WonpeRFUL HEALING (vs. 23-26).— What was it to be 
possessed of an unclean spirit? What affliction of modern 
times may be akin to it? Why is the belief in evil spirits 
Teasonable? And, if they exist, why should we expect them 
attack men? Why is it natural that they should have been 
Most violent in the time of Christ? Why is it impossible 
that any compact of mutual letting alone should be established 
between the good and the evil? Why did Jesus forbid the 
demon to give testimony to his divine nature? How do bad 
men similarly injure Christianity nowadays? How is the 
way the demon left him (Luke 4: 35) characteristic of all 
evil? 

8. A New Teacuiye (vs. 27, 28).—How does the Revised 
Version translate verse 27? What evil spirits does Christ 
tall upon us to cast out? What are the rewards’ if we obtain 
and exercise this power? How can we obtain it? If we 
Want to get fame, how can we get it after Christ’s manner? 
4 Stuon’s Wure’s Mormer (vs. 29-31).—What do you 
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learn from the manner in which Christ wrought this cure? 
What was surprising in her proceeding at once to minister 
to her guests? How does this illustrate the tendency of all 
whom Jesus heals of spiritual diseases? 

5. A Busy Day (vs. 32-34).—Why did they wait till the 
evening before bringing him their sick? (Luke 13:14.) How 
many did he heal? (Matt. 8:16.) Why is it impossible to 
explain Christ's miracles of healing on merely natural 
grounds? When did Christ take time for rest? How is this 
day in Capernaum a model for our observance of the Lord’s 
Day? 

For the Superintendent. 

{. Our lesson to-day studies a sabbath that Christ passed 
where? 2. How did he begin the day? 3. What impression 
did his teaching make? 4. What good deed did he do in 
the synagogue? 5, And going from there to Peter's house, 
what second miracle did he work? 6. And how did he close 
the day?’ 7. We cannot work miracles, but what are some 
of the things Christ would have us do for him on his holy day? 
Boston, Mass. 

a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 


1. Of what miracles at Capernaum does this lesson tell? 
2. What effects had these miracles on the people? 3. How 
many kinds of work did Jesus do in that one sabbath? 4. 
What suggestions for spending our Sundays does this lesson 
give? 5. What characteristics which Jesus here shows 


should we imitate? 
AYK™Y 
Blackboard Hints. 


CRIBES. 
RUTHORITY PIRITS. 
OVER ICKNESS. 
IN. 


ABLE TO SAVE TO THE UTTERMOST, 


HOW THEY TREATED JESUS. 
DEMONS DEFIED, 
PEOPLE QUESTIONED. 


TH E DISCIPLES FOLLOWED. 





JESUS IS ABLE 


| TO we US, 


CLEANSE 








Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


* Work, for the night is coming.” 
“My dear Redeemer and my Lord,” 
“ Bringing in the sheaves,” 

* All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.’ 
“Go, work in my vineyard,” 

“ Hark, the voice of Jesus crying.” 

“‘ Let the lower lights be burning.” 
“Oh, where are the reapers.” 
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Sociological Notes. 


HE recognizable phenomena of demoniac possession is 
very rare in Christian and Murlim society, but not so 
in the pagan world of to-day. ‘The late Dr. Nevius was so 
impressed by the evidence of it in China, where he had 
looked for nothing of the sort, that he made inquiry of other 
missionaries, and found that his Chinese experience was by 
no means singular. The evidence so impressed him that he 
had in hand a book on the subject at the time of his death. 

The demons of this “‘ possession ” are not devils, not beings 
of pure wickedness, but seemingly the spirits of the dead in 
whom baser impulses still rule, and who seek to indulge 
these by a sort of vampirish incarnation in living men. 
Hence the prayer of the Gadarene demons not to be sent out 
into the deep, but permitted to find a home in the swine, if 
not in men. 

In this way human fellowship may exist with the evil 
beings of the unseen world as well as with the good. The 
revelation of, God in Christ and the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of life in men seems to have served both to expel 
these introducers into the human world, and to satisfy these 
cravings for contact with the unseen, which otherwise seek a 





1 Note.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Puiladelphia, Pa. 


vent in spiritualism, ancient and modern. With the decay* 
of faith in the living God and the present Spirit, there always’ 
has been a-return to this craving after the wonderful and the 
unseen. “ Where the gods are not,” says Novalis, “ une 
the ghosts walk.” 

A distinguishing mark of evil possession is its naib-olal 
tendency. As with the Gadarene demoniac, so in later timés, 
it carries men away from their homes to dwell in any wild 
and solitary place. Hence the “wild men of the woods,” 
who have broken away from human society, and have suuk 
to the bestial level in their mode of life. While the indwell- 
ing of God’s spirit draws men into closer fellowship, and’ 
fastens every tie of human relationship more firmly, possession’ 


by demons rends ali ties, and carries men off into isolation: 


and consequent degradation. 
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Lesson Summary. 


BUSY day in God’s service is a rest day to the true 

child of God. Bible study and Christian ministry to 

those in need is refreshing to the soul of a lover of God and 

of one’s fellow-beings. The example of Jesus in this lesson 
is an example to us all. 

The Devil was at work in the places of religious gathering 
and worship in the days of Jesus. But Jetus had power to 
silence the Devil, and to undo the Devil’s work at that time. 
When the spirit of Jesus is manifest in any church to-day, 
the opposition of the Devil is likely to show itself even more 
violently than at any other time. “The Lord never revives 
his work, but the Devil revives his,” says an old commentator. 


Let us, therefore, neither be surprised nor be discouraged 


because the Devil’s voice is heard in the sanctuary in times 
of spiritual refreshing. Only Jesus can silence that voiced; 
but he is able to do it, 

When it was known that Jesus could heal diseases of the 
body, there were more persons ready to seek his help than 
when it was known that he could expound the word of God 
more clearly, Those days were not so different from thes 
days at this point. All the sick would like to be healed 
their bodily disorders ; not all are anxious to have their souls 
made well. But Jesus can heal both body and soul, It is 
for him to say which is the healing that is most important 
to us and to ours. 

All of us ought to have a part in the worship and the 
work of God. The Sabbath is a good day for both; and what 
is good enough for the Sabbath is good enough Sot any day 
of the week. 

- 


Added Points. 

Worship is a good beginning for a work day or for a rest 
day. Time spent in seekinig God’s blessing is not lost time, 
“ Prayer and provender hinder no man,” 

Jesus was ready to teach those who would learn. He is 
the same in this to-day. We should be prompt to go to him 
whenever we need instruction or guidance. 

There are those who would oppose Jesus because they 


know which side he is on, and they want to be on the other ~ 


side. 

Teaching and working, Jesus acts with authority; He 
never falters, and is never in doubt. Those who would — 
sent him must have abiding confidence in him. 

Jesus has power over sickness and evil spirits, and can cure 
disorders of the body and of the soul. When he gives help, 
the help is complete. 

Many are longing to be relieved by Jesus who are not will- 
ing to love and serve him. 

The busiest dey and the best day will draw to a close, 
Our time for work, or for the improving of the passing hours, 
is limited. We must be getting and doing while we'can. 














Art, Artists, and Esthetics.* 


HE author of the little book on Boston Artists 
comes with the credentials of having visited the 
great art exhibitions in Paris, Munich, Berlin, Dussel- 
dorf, Dresden, Vienna, Florence, Rome, etc. He was 
so surprised at the artistic movement which he dis- 
covered in America on his arrival here, that he pub+ 
lished some of his art ideas in Boston papers in the form 
of criticisms, dissertations, and sketches of the artists. 
He now offers to his artist friends the same sort of thing 
in book form, His general dissertation on art and 


* Boston Artists: A Parisian Critic’s Notes. By S. S. de Soissons. 
16mo, pp. 96. Boston : Carl Schoenhof, No. 23 School Street. $1. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful; Being a Contribution to 
Theory, aud to a Discussion of the Arts. By William Knight. 
Part il. 12mo, Jp xii, =. London: John Murray; New York: 
Charlies Scribne: 1. 


Dante Rossetti and ae Pre-Ra haelite Movement 





By~ Esther 


ood. 8vo, pp. xii, 825. New York : Charles Scribuer’s Sons. $8): 


af 





criticism is not fresh or striking, but it has the merit of 
being not bad, with some good things in it here and there. 
The main part of the book is taken up with glittering 
generalities, for the most part on the Boston artists 
individually. Of course, there is information, and some 
characterization, all of which is, no doubt, interesting to 
the artists themselves and their friends, But beyond its 
value as a somewhat pleasant and superficial handbook, 
it is hardly to be recommended as a conspicuous addition 
to the literature of art. The book has no index, and 
therefore any value which it might have had es a guide 
or handbook even to Boston art and artists is largely 
. diminished. 

Professor Knight’s contribution to the discussion of 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful has the merit of clear- 
ness and suggestive freshness in portions of its philosophy. 
This is especially so in a section of his chapter on poetry, 
headed “A Suggestion.” The poet’s pursuit of the 
beautiful he grounds in the two laws that “all knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of differences and contrasts,” and 
the law that in the “free and unimpeded energy of our 
faculties, apprehending the objects to which they stand 
related, there is always an attendant joy.” With these 
two laws as a basis, the author clearly and forcibly 
demonstrates how poetry is a pursuit of beauty as marred 
by deformity. The illustrations and applications of this 
idea make a chapter which he has well labeled, because 
it is strikingly suggestive. Professor Knight, however, 
is nothing if not historical. His view is broad and 

catholic. He strongly believes in the perspective, his- 
torical, progressive view. “The progressive unfolding 
of the universal reason,’ he says, immeasurably tran- 
ascends that of the individual. And the theoretic guesses 
of the earliest generations are more interesting than 
fossil remains, because, as memorials of past insight, 
they contain a partial key to the theories of to-day. 
The history of philosophy, he admits, shows that the 
most perfect theory is doomed to oblivion, although 
they all revive after temporary extinction, “ Every 
stage reached in the evolution of the race, while dealing 
with the problems of philosophy, has an almost equal 
interest.” This historic view in particular the author 
treated several years ago in a separate volume, That 
volume, although containing many gaps, is also a very 
useful one. It takes up the ancient esthetic philoso- 
phies, and follows them with a historical account of the 
esthetics of Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Britain, 
and America. In this later volume he makes a contri- 
bution to theory itself, as already stated, and supple- 
ments the former volume by appendices on “ Russian 
Esthetic” and ‘‘ Danish Asthetic.” Much of the same 
material in this book has often been given before, but it 
nevertheless is not « primer, a mere elementary disserta- 
tion, or a compilation. In short, the author creditably, 
and in comparatively small compass, substantiates the 
claim of his Preface, that “ the book is not a treatise on 
art, or on the several arts; but it deals, in a humble 
way, with that which underlies each of them, while it 
pervades them all.” Although originally chiefly a 
series of lectures, it has been so recast that the lecture 
structure is largely eliminated. 

Painting, the youngest of the arts, seems to have been 
about the last to enter the “ van of progress, and take its 
stand against the classic and orthodox scholasticiam.” 
In some respects, the most interesting and most heroic, and 
in some ways most romantic, of these progressive move- 
ments, is that which is known as the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. ‘A study of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite movement in England at the zenith of the nineteenth 
century, opens up perhaps a wider field for comtroversy 
in the ethics of art than is afforded by any other phase of 
modern painting,” says Esther Wood, in beginning her 
book on Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment. ‘ The supreme achievement of this movement,” 
shesays, “abides with Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” She admits 
in her preface that her pages do not afford any material 
additions to what is already known of Rossetti or of the 
history and purpose of the Brotherhood, and that the 
authoritative biography of Rossetti has yet to be written. 
She professes not to invade the proper domain of the art 
critic, but to “ deal with the Pre-Raphaelite Movement 
more as an ethical than an esthetic revolution.” Ros- 
setti wanted his friend Watis to write his biography, but 
our author was herself well acquainted with Rossetti, 
and in preparing her book she had the aid of some close 
acquaintances of her principalhero. The history of this 
movement has often been written, but this work is inde- 
pendent and original. The more strictly historical, bio- 
graphical, and discursive portions of the book will prove 
to be the most interesting to the general reader. 
is a iuryeness of view in it, 
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“study a temperament like Rossetti’s, in its relation to 
the intellectual life of the age, and to ask how such a 
temperament was, in its turn, brought to bear upon some 
of the problems of that life, is to be confronted with 
much more than a personality or a career; is to deal 
with a wide and crucial phase in the history of a people.” 
Her account of the influence of Ruskin on the Brother- 
hood as a breaking away from tradition and classicism, 
as a revolt against the shackles of the past and an aspir- 
ing toward a larger spiritual life and vision, is stimu- 
lating and admirable in its discernment. If everything 
that Ruskin has ever said should prove to be wide of the 
ultimate truth, he would still be a principal author of 
one of the greatest and most effective revolts in the his- 
tory of art. What he and the Brotherhood accomplished 
reminds one of the revolution in the English estimate of 
Cromwell brought about by Carlyle. There is a deeply 
pathetic strain in the biography of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement, and it was in the best sense heroic. The 
Brotherhood were fired largely by Ruskin’s declaration 
for first-hand knowledge, and against the imitations and 
artifices of the degenerate schools. With Carlyle, he 
abominated artificiality and sham. Naturally his view 
of art had a strongly ethical side. It is particularly this 
ethical view of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood which 
Esther Wood is expounding. The movement was moral, 
in that it broke up a pre-existing servility. Its votaries 
erelong diverged widely in their methods, yet the 
“principles and practices which it introduced took strong 
root, and germinated in forms not altogether expected.” 
So says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, brother of Dante, and adds: 
“Pre-Raphaelitism aimed at suppressing such styles of 
painting as were exemplified by Messrs. Elmore, Good- 
all, and Stone, at the time of its starting; and it did 
suppress them.” Among the matters just mentioned, the 
book treats also of the Period of Transition, the Treat- 
ment of Religious Subjects, the Treatment of Medizval 
and Modern Romance, and there is a final chapter on 
the Poetry of Dante Rossetti. It is a very handsome 
book, illustrated with photo reproductions, and is alto- 
gether a noteworthy candidate for the connoisseur’s 
library. 
CAS 
Wayside Sketches. By Eben J, Loomis. (16mo, pp. 188. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.) 

This volume of brief essays and stories of fancy has in 
it much of the personal quality. The essays of observa- 
tion are given to the fields and woods about Washington, 
receptive rather than incisive. One essay is given to 
southern Virginia, but the rest follow with photographic 
accuracy the fields and woods about the Capital. The 
fancy which the stories follow is trite, but It too has a cer- 
tain fresh and individual flavor. These pages may not 
be read long or read twice, but once they will be read 
with tender interest by those who know and love nature. 
Parts of the volume appeared in the Christian Union, 
and its Preface and pages are touched with a devout 
spirit. 

oN 
Beyond the Rockies: A Spring Journey in California. By 


Charles Augustus Stodda (12mo, illustrated, pp. xiii, 
214. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 


Dr. Stoddard, the editor of the New York Observer, 
for the third time has made a familiar path of fresh 
interest. His trip to California is the usual winter trip. 
He entered the state by the Southern and left it by the 
Central Pacific. As in his work entitled Across Russia 
and Spanish Cities, he was in the usual track, he saw the 
usual things, and he adds no special information; but 
he makes an interesting book. He touches freshly on 
well-known subjects, and presents them in a light full of 
profit and certain to attract readers who like to see ina 
new, vivid, and personal light what they know already. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News. 


The demand for popular introductions 
to the bouks of Scripture, instead of 
continuous expusitions, is a new thing 
in Bible study. It even pays to reprint such introductions 
in handy shape. Those furnished to the New I]lustrated 
Bible by Professors Robertson, Leathes, Davidson, Sal- 
mon, Sanday, Milligan, and others, have been issued sepa- 
rately under the title Book by Book (London, 1892). And 
now the Cassell Publishing Company, of New York, re- 
prints in two neat volumes the Introductions to the 
Handy Commentary edited by Bishop Ellicott. The 
writers—Dr. Plumptre, Professor Sanday, Bishop Barry, 
Canon Mason, Canon Spence, and others—are all Cuurch 
of Englend writers of the Liberal or scholarly Ortho- 
dox school, 


Introductions to 
the Handy 
Commentary. 
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For the first time in the history of the © 

Northfield conferences, there has been 
this year an attempt to gather, in convenient form, 
reports of the addresses delivered. Last spring it was 
announced that Northfield Echoes would appear as , 
monthly magazine, beginning with the June number 

and continuing through four months; and that it would 
supply authentic and full reports of the three Bible cop. 
ferences which are held yearly at Northfield. The Sep. 
tember and closing number of the first volume is now 
out. It includes, among others, addresses by the Rey, 
F. B. Meyer, Dr. A. J. Gordon, and Mr. Moody. It is 
a little disappointing to learn, from an editorial note in 
this number, that “it has been impossible . . . to present 
a complete report of each conference,” and that an ar. 
ticle by Robert E. Speer, announced in the first number, 
on the conference held at Keswick, England, has been 
crowded out. Apart from these lacks, the Echoes is an 
improvement on the reports of previous years, and will 
make an acceptable record of the summer’s work at 
Northfield. It is published at East Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 


Northfield Echoes. 


a 


One of the curiosities of the literature 
of the day is the photographic repro- 
duction of a portion of the so-called Flatey-book, the 
oldest and most important manuscript in existence 
treating of the discovery of the Western Continent 
by the Norsemen. The literary treasure is found in 
the Copenhagen Royal Library, being the joint pro- 
duction of two Icelandic monks of the island of Flatey, 
in Breithifjord, between A. D. 1380 and 1400. It covers 
nine hundred and five columms, and gives a compara- 
tively complete history of the Northern lands down to 
the end of the fourteenth century. It is, from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, the finest Icelandic manuscript in ex- 
istence, and is generally regarded as the most valuable 
treasure in the Copenhagen collection, For this reason, 
the Danish government last year declined to comply 
with the request of the authorities at Washington to 
send over this manuscript to the Columbian Exposition, 
It did, however, have a facsimile edition made of that 
portion of the work which describes the discovery of 
Vineland by Leif Ericsson, and a copy of this photo- 
graphic edition was on exhibition in Chicago, A lim- 
ited number of copies of this issue have now been made 
available for students of American history, and spe- 
cialists will take delight in this choice publication. It is 
entitled Flateyarbok. Usgivataf den Kongelige Danske 
Generalstabs topografiske Afdelung. Kjoebenhavn. 1893. 


The Flatey-Book. 








Convention Calendar for 1894. 


Pennsylvania, at Huntingdom................000cee0e seeeee October 9-11 
District of Columbia, at Washington October 29-31 
VeREG, ROBE, BIRO civvcicsecsasccccocesisssee cossives Octo'ver 16-18 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville October 23-25 
Maryland, at Frederick October 31 
Southern California, at Ventura.....................+ November 5-7 
Rhode Island, at Providence.......... oseoeees, bhepbenie November 6,7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids. ......... 0.0... ...00.ccceeeees November 13 
Counecticut (biennial), at New London November 13-15 


CB 


Days of Prayer for Sunday-Schools. 


yes many years the London Sunday-school Union 

has issued an annual call for universal prayer /oF 
Sunday-schools. Sunday and Monday, October 21 and 
22, have this year been set ‘apart for the purpose, 
in the call issued by the honorary secretaries, John E. 
Tresidder, Edward Towers, W. H, Millar, Charles Waters, 


J. Edmunds, and W. H. Groser. This recommendation 
of the Sunday-schoo! Union was presented at the receo! 
meeting of the International Sunday-school Executive 
Committee at Chautauqua, New York, and unanimously 
approved. The circular issued suggests the following 
arrangements : 


That on Lord’s Day morning, October 21, from 7 to § o'clock, 
private intereessory prayer be offered on behalf of Sunday 
schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be P*®™ 
ceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer, or that, i 
of the usual morning-school exercises, a prayer-meeting of the 
teachers, scholars, an:l congregation be held. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons oe 
claims of the Sunday-school and the necessity fr iver 
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"preparation and consecration on ‘the part of 


teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engage- 
ments of each sehool be shortened, and the 
scholars unite in-a Aevotional service, inter- 
spersed with singing and appropriate addresses. 
To this service the parents of the scholare might 
be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening 
service the teachers, in unison with other Chris- 
tians, meet for thankagiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 22, teach- 
ers again bring their scholars, one by one, in 
private prayer before God, 

That in the course of the day the female 
teachers of each school hold a meeting for 
united prayer and thankagiving, and that in 
the evening each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at- which the in- 
terest of the Sunday-school should form the 
theme of the prayers and addresses ; or, 

That special arrangements be made for a 
meeting of former scholars. 

That on the evenings of one or more of the 
following days special services for young people 
be held where practicable. 


Topics FOR PRAYER. 


1, The Sunday-school Teachers of the Whole 
World,—that they may be led to a more con- 
stant, faithfal study of God’s Word, and in- 
crease in love and sympathy for their scholars. 

2, The Senior Scholars,—that they may be 
meal from the dangers to which they are 
exposed, especially the prevailing vices and 
sins of the present day, and be speedily brought 
to deeision for Christ. 

3. The Junior Scholars,—that they may early 
in life be brought to listen to the Saviour’s 
gracious words, “ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me.” 

4, The Officers of our Schools,—that they 
may be wise in council, energetic in action, 
consistent in conduct, and examples in all good 
works, 

5. The Sunday-school Unions, and other or- 
ganizationsseeking to promote the efficiency of 
teachers and the prosperity, of the schools,— 


that their efforts may be crowned with enlarged 


success, 


6. Sunday-school Missioris on the Continent 


of Europe and in India,—that their influence 
may rapidly extend, and contribute mightily 
to the overthrow of the superstition and in- 
fidelity which so largely prevail. 

7, Missionary Sunday-schools in the Heathen 
World,—that they may increase and multiply, 
and help to bring about the period when all 
shall know the Lord, from the least unto the 
greatest. 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.26 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
cach issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
Qs it will not conflict with eardier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
oy the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see ee fourteenth page. 
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What Christmas 
Will be Like in 2000 


Epwarp Bexvamy, fhe famous author of ‘Lookin 


ward,’’ tells just what a Christmas will be like in the year 
2000 ; 


Prank R. Stockton 


Prances Hodgson Burnett 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


Mary E. Wilkins 


Send 25 Cents now to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPRIA 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott 
Eugene Field 


All these authors, and two-score more, are in the 
numbers of the JourNAL which will be sent 


The Rest of the Year for 25 Cents 


Either one of the two Holiday Issues is alone worth this sum. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





a force in the world. 


The Knightly So Soldier. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 


pi pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


revised edition. 323 


on the nature and his- 


try ot ena = 





Price, $r. This is the 
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The Blood Covenant. 
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Price, $2. 
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= for the unlearned Bible reader. 
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and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 
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The book’h 
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of adventure 


478 pages (74 X9 


A study in ethics. 
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A biography of Major Henry Ward-Camp. New and 
oo . (sm@x8 boked illustrated. 
the best student-soldier 


of the 


y ‘fine 
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ea examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
ture, This is not, strictly speaking, a theol 
primitive facts by which thestegical opinions must 
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A book 


ance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
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hes). Two maps 


Dr. Trumbull proves his 


thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
aod of veracity, - of the sin be: jis, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of 


of mankind, 
A book of 250 pages (4x7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top, Just 


‘For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


For SociaL MEETINGS : 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, $30 per 100. 


For Revival MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns, Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
Small music type edition, $45 per 100. 
For Mip-WEEK MEETINGS AND SUN DAY-SCHOOLS* 
Select ye No. 2. Cloth, $40 per 100. 
BE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. oun L,Y 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


IVE THANKS, a new Sunday-school Concert 

Exercise, by Palmer Hartsough and J. H. Fill- 
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of mastic and recitations for a fall entertainment, we 
recommend the exefcise “Give Thanks.” It yin! the 
best we have ever issued, and that’s sayin Tee! 
deal. The music is especially stirring. 
three sweep Apo anthems in the collection. The 
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Combining three of our recent publications ; 
namely, Redemption Songs, Showers of Bless- 
ing, and The Joyful Sound. Price: 75 cents, 
words edition, 15 cents. 
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*, Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
= RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. Bp: 
the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. 804 pp. 12mo, §1.2. 
“Pollof vitality, spirituality, evangelical truth, and 
common sense. , 


Pas AND b dagag yy =e By Mrs. M. A. 
352 pp. 


Pickford, S$ illustrations. $1.25. Y, 
“A useful nar, die’ to show the richt way to 

settle many social questions which trouble tender 

consciences.” NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


wen, BY LOVE. By Mrs. 8S. 8. Wood. 12mo, 
22pp. 4illustrations. $1. 

“ A well-told story. The family of a sick mother is 
vividly presented, and the strurgle of come of het 
children to supply her place evokes the sympathy of 
the reader RELIGIOUS HERALD, 


cosEy CORNER STORIES. By A. L. Noble 
and E, A. Hunter, 4to. Colored covers. 12 fall- 

cuts in each. 4 vols. in a box, $1; separately, 25 

Fido and His Friends. Pavorite Pets. t 
Between-Times Stories. Fireside Stories. 
Capital books to read to children or for the children 
themselves to read. Large type and fine paper, 


RACHEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. 223: 
PP. 12mo. 4illustrations. §1. 

n attractive, elevating, and helpfal story. The 
outcome is delightful, and t the lesson one of oun 
faithfulness, and hope.” ZION'S HERALD. 


THE STARRY SKIES. P. Agnes Giberne, 
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“ A well-written book, 
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By Thomas Laurie, D.D, 380 pp. 8vo 


“ Every student of the Bible and every teacher ofa 
Bible class will find this book a most interesting and 
helpful one.” CHRISTIAN WORK. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. By Mrs. Ff. A. No- 
ble, Square 24mo, Dainty cloth, gilt, 40 cts, 


“This is a sweet Wige book that will bring —— 
to many & sorrowing heart.” CENTRAL BAPTIST. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 6, 1894. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”’ 
The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year, f 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL OLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: . 

For any number of copies (more than ohe) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The papers for a ciub may be ordered sent pertty 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 


pers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
ety age ciubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
large Pamxsass may be divic ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 

racter. ‘The free copies for pack 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


packare. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

‘additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

the peenesSonete share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is mailed, Sopaeacey at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
it. r, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a kage to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months to run. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 17 
n elub subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


county and state. 
faclub subscription is renewed by some other _ 
fon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at its 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to e 
sent free, upon application. 


e clubs cannot 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
TS must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
fe ceaeeen, whichever may be preferred 
rs. 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder «nd Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
| ~ tS be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO.., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Physicians, 


the world over, endorse it; 
babies and children like the 
taste of it. Weak mothers 
respond readily to its nour- 
ishing powers. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is the life of the blood, the 
maker of sound flesh, solid 
bones and lung tissue, and 
the very essence of nourishment. 


Don't he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All Druggista 
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Goes by Special Order to 
Paris for the Uric Acid Di- 
athesis—The Only Known 
Solvent of Renal Calculi— 
Its Value in Bright’s Dis- 
ease, &c. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, 
of Paris( formerly of Baltimore), Sugges- 
ter of ia as a solvent for Uric Acid. 
“Nothing I could say would add to the 
well-known reputation of the 


cid athes: Rheumatism 
and Gout, and with this object I have 
ordered it to Burope from leman & 
logers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form 
so valuable as where it exists in the Car- 
bonate(the form in which it is found in the 


ature’s mode of solution and division in 
water which has through Lepidolite 
and Spodumene mineral formations)” 


Dr. Cyrus Edson ir a 
Commissioner 0, ealth, New York City, 
and President of the Board of 

“T have frequently made use of 


in my practice, with excellent results. It 
is remedy fo 


in which I recently pre- 

its beneficial effects were appa- 

rent after the third dosc. I have also pro- 

ecribed it with t benefit in 4) 
Disease of the s.’? 


In Renal Caleuli, Bright's Disease of 
the Kidneys, Gout, Rieumatic Geut, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Exhaustion, 
Chronic Malarial Poisoning, Chronic 
Disorders of the Stomach, and as an 
Antidote te the Liquer and Opiam 
Mabit, this water has a record second 
te no other water in the world. 


is for sale by d iste generally, or in 
cases of one , a If gallon bottles $5.00 
fo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pam- 
Phicts sent to any address. 
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on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to healthy, 
happy childhood, upon the on 
perfect substitute for mother’s milk 
—MELLIN’s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


! Mellin’s Foo 


will make the weakest infant happy, 


robust and vigorous. 
Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
will be mailed to any address, upon 


} DOLIBER-SOODALE CO. Boston, Mass. | 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
ee) TOW ET 
: POWDER. 


Ask your doctor his opinion 
of it. 











For infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
: flour, which injure the skin. 
z : Pate, Ss It softens, beautifies, and o 
serves the skin. A specific for prickly heat, chafing, 
etc. Anexcellent tooth powder: delightful after shav- 
ing. Decorated tin box, sprinkler top. Sold by drug- 
gists, or mailed for 25 cents. ; 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Neo local dealer can 
compete with us in 


Our Guide, “How to 
Paper, and Economy 
ome Decorations” 
mailed free with sam- 
jen, 


OLD PAPERS, 5c. per roll and upwards. 
We are the largest dealers of Wall Papers in the 
U. 8., and can save you 50 per cent. on eve 
paper you buy of us, Ifin want of Wall 
send 10 cents to pay postage on la 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 
614-616 8.20th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Unmerited. 
[From “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,”’ by Robert Browning} 
ISH no word unspoken, want no look 
away ! 


What if words were but mistake, ang 

looks—too sudden, say! 

Be unjust for once, Love! Bear it—well I may! 

Do me justice always? Bid my heart—their 
shrine— 

Render back its store of gifts. old looks and 
words of thine,— 

Oh, so all unjust—the less deserved, the more 


divine ? 
CH> 
The Chutch and the Theater. 


[Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, as reported in Christian 
Literature and Review of the Churches, } 


AM here to affirm that the theater of 
the present day as a whole is calcu- 
lated to do moral injury both to perform. 
ers and spectators, and therefore should 
not receive the sanction of the Christian 
Church... 

I know what will be urged in opposition 
to this thesis. That we are born witha 
natural love of dramatic representation, 
That the theater cannot be driven out of 
the world as long as multitudes crave 
the pleasure. That the Christian Church 
should therefore try to improve and render 
harmless what it is neither desirable nor 
possible to destroy. My reply is addressed 
not to those who regard pleasure as 
supreme, but who confess Christ as King, 
who for his sake are willing to deny them- 
selves unnecessary pleasure rather than 
injure their own spiritual interests, or 
those of others, I have no personal anti- 
pathy to the drama, to the Greek tragedies, 
und the plays of Shakespeare. Nor have 
I any personal knowledge of the theater. 

But my father in his youth frequently 
acted at theaters, and when he became a 
Christian his whole soul revolted against 
the theater as he had known it. He then 
became the proprietor of the best country 
newspaper in Kent, and to show his 
opinion of theaters, he would not advertise 
the theatrical companies which came to 
Maidstone. It was a great sacrifice, for 
the theaters pay very well. My brother 
Arthur, who is one of the most devoted 
clergymen I ever met, as a young man in 
London was frequently at theaters, and 
knows all about them, and has been behind 
the scenes and in the front. He is as 
strongly opposed to theatrical presenta- 
tions as my father was. What I refer to 
now is the present stage, not to the thea- 
ters of former days... . 

Now there are practical difficulties in 
connection with the carrying on of the 
stage. The theater isa place of amuse- 
ment. It does not profess to be a place of 
instruction. To make it pay the rent of 
the building and the cost of the company, 
it requires continual attendance, or else it 
does not pay; therefore there must bes 
great motive to please not the minority, 
but the masses, Secondly, there is a difl- 
culty in providing an entertainment to 
suit the masses. Professor Henry Morley 
says that almost all the plays represented 
in London are translations from the 
French, and that this ought not to be is 
very obvious. A critic in a secular paper 
says: “The plays frequently offered are 
thoroughly Parisian, with personages % 
objectionable and incidents so gross, that 
it excites surprise that they have escaped 
the censure of the Lord Chamberlain. 
One scene for suggestiveness was the 
worst I ever saw. The curtain falls, leav- 
ing up to infer that the wilful violation of 
the seventh commandment is sufficient 
ground for thorough-paced comedy.” Mr. 
Burnand, a great play writer, in the Fort 
nightly, says: “It is simply ‘impossible 
for a girl to enter the theater, and to pre- 
pare to be an sctress, without all her moral 
senses being shocked at once, and if after 
wards she feels more easy about it, it 
simply proves her deterioration.” . . . 

I now wish to speak of the influence of 
the play on the actors themselves. “ar 
rick boasted that he so entered into the 
vile character he assumed, as to feel that 
it was he himself. Dr. Johnson said, “! 
you really feel such a monster, you ought 
to be hanged every time yoy perform it | 
Mrs. Siddons, who was a great actres 
when her sister married a respectable ma”, 
though poor, said, “ Thank God, she 
the stage.” I do not at all say that * 
actors are immoral. Some actors may™ 
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not.only moral, but Christian ple. 
But there is a danger, and it can said 
of very few. Rousseau said, “ I-observe 
in general that actors are men of bad 
morals and given to low practices, and 
actresses lead a loose life.” Is that very 
improbable ? On the stage, is not what is 
falsely called love presented as a man and 
woman kissing one another, and is not 
that likely to deteriorate their sense of 
modesty? What is one of the principal 
attractions of the theater at the present 
day? Is it not women scarcely dressed, or 
dressed so a8 tO represent nudity? Are 
not women presented in men’s attire, and 


‘men in women’s attire, and is not that 


calculated to unsex the individual so 
acting ? 

A lady who was well introduced to me, 
and who had been a leading singer at a 
jeading church, and had a fine voice, came 
from America for the purpose of preparing 
for the theatrical profession. She thought 
she could be an actress without any injury, 
but she told'me she could not get on. She 
could not get put into the leading parts. 
Unless a lady had plenty of money to 
purchase a position, or unless she was 
willing to sell herself to the patron of that 
theater, she had no chance. So she gave 
up her idea, and went back to America 
again. Actresses, says an author of re- 
pute, have won rapturous applause from 
whole generations of men, who consider 
that, where their pleasure is involved, no 
risks of life or honor are too great for 
women torun. My brother Arthur had a 
conversation with an actor who had be- 
come a religious man. In fact, he could 
not go on with his profession, All day his 
mind was filled with costumes, face-paint- 
ing, and grimaces, He had no peace until 
he gave up his profession. He spoke to 
my brother of the late hours, the long re- 
hearsals from twelve to four, the constant 
flirting, the frequent familiarity with the 
actresses in all sorts of costume, having 
to go to a great distance after the theater 
was over, the profession of love to each 
other in the family of actors leading to 
evil. Could a converted man tolerate 
that? 

Dumas, the French novelist,.in answer 
to some eritic about plays, said : ‘‘ You are 
right not to take your daughter to see my 
play, but you should not take her to see 
the theater at all. The theater, being a 
picture or satire of social manners, must 
ever be immoral, the social manners being 
themselves immoral,” I remember read- 
ing a defense of the theater by a theatrical 
manager. He was accused of putting on 
the boards things which young people 
should not see. He replied, “Certainly, 
we play for men and women; we repre- 
sent the world as it is; as it is, it is not fit 
for the young.” 

I know a gentleman who was the editor 
of one of our leading daily papers, a godly 
man. He resigned. I asked him why. 
He told me it was because of the continual 
advertisements of the theaters, and the 
favorable comment always made by the 
theatrical critic, He could not stop the 
advertisements as editor, and therefore he 
gare up a very lofty and lucrative position 

ause of the character of. the theaters 
and the way they were advertised and 
praised in the London newspapers. Very 
teldom have I seen an editor acting as a 
censor of the theater, as they often do of 
the pulpit, and denounce and condemn 
theaters of an immoral character. Then, 
as to the influence on actors. In the book 
of essays called “ Obiter Dicta,” there is a 
reference to Tom Davies, and the point is 
that the profession of an actor demands 
that a man must destroy his own identity. 
Dr. Johnson once: said to Tom Davies, 
“Tom, what are you to-night?” “That 
is difficult to answer,” said Tom, “ with 
any true sense of human dignity. The 
doctor prescribes fun. Fancy being every 
hight taken as a safe prescription for the 

lues, to adopt as a trade making people 
laugh by delivering for one hundred 
nights another man’s jokes in a costume 
Which the author of the jokes would blush 

be seen in.” That seems unworthy of 
*man of character. 

Although I have not been to theaters, I 

ave had something to do with those who 

ave been. A lady—a remarkably gifted 
a came one day to my church, 
she became convinced of the Bible truth, 
and, after great trouble and difficulty from 

t friends, she renounced her Romanism 

ind became a Bible Christian. She con- 

“nded to attend theaters. I did not press 
med ‘o give itup. I never preach against 

's sortof things; I always preach Christ, 
at last sie did give it up. I asked 
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her how it was she had given up a .ucra- 
tive profession. It was not, she said, 
through anything she had read or heard. 
But in her own room, and on her knees, she 
had asked Christ to make her holy, hum- 
ble,and pure. “I went to the theater,” she 
said, “ but I never would take an immoral 
part. But I had to act, and be for the 
time what I was acting. I felt I could 
not be one thing at one time, and another 
at another time, and so I have given up 
my theater.” Montague Stanley was.a 
great performer, but he became a Chris- 
tian, and then gave up the profession, and 
perfected himself in drawing to support 
his wife and family. 


My argument is that it deteriorates 
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actors and actresses. We cannot lawfully 
take pleasure in any performance that 
does them . The theater, as at pres- 
ent carried on, must be injurious to a 
large multitude of young people. Moth- 
ers can hardly like to take their young 
sons and daughters to see the: scenes of 
semi-nudity and immodesty at some of 
our theaters. It is a pleasure so doubtful, 
that we Christian people ought to be will- 
ing to sacrifice the pleasure in order that 
we shall not be partakers of that which to 
so many is so injurious. We should live 
as those in the constant presence of Him 
who has said, “I am with you alway,” 
and do those things which are well pleas- 
ing in his sight. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CRITERION MAGIC. LANTERNS stroptenm 


oo 

Oil, lime, or electric light. Front of lanterns easily removable for substitution 

of tific attachments. We make lanterns and views for all kinds of uses. 
z= a free. J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., 

189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 1140 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Ladies’ Kid But- 
ton Shoe, tent- 
leather tip. The best 
ever offered for the 
monry. Sent pre 
paid to any part of 
the U.8, Send §2.20, 
giving 8 ze wanted, 
and we will senda 
pair of these fine 
shoes by return 
mail. Illustrated 
booklet of this and 
other styles free. 
Money refunded if 
not as represent: d. 


JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
1210 & 1212 Market Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 
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SHOES made by 

W. L. DOUGLAS undoubtedly 
give greater value for the money than any other. 
The pioneer in the business, he still is the leader. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to ist Street, New York. 
Largestim rsand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@tc..inthe UnitedStates. Send for sampiesand prices, 











The Best Accident Company in the 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written —a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year. 

The United States Mutual Accident 

Association, 
220, 322, and 34 Broapway, New Yor«x. 

Cuak.es B. Peet, Pres. Ww. Bro. SurTu, Sec. 
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Fire Insurance Com 
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SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 








Sold throughout the world. 
Drug &Chem.Corp-.ole Prous, Bosten, 








A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


Harper’s 
Young 


People 


The LARG and BEST of the juveniles. 
Hundre: healthful and attractive articles 
and stories. EVERYTHING afforded by com- 
petitors and EIGHT advantages besides. Your 
young friend ought not to do without it. Let 
us send you free sample copy with prospectus. 
2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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Ever heard of it? When you buy the 
‘* KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED ”’ 
CASHMERE GLOVES 


with every pelt yom receivea Guarantee Ticket 
which * SURES’ you a new pair free in case 
the “ Tips” wear out before the gore If yur dealer 
hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, N. Y. 
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@ skins of the Japanese Ango- 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
_ \y a half of your toil can be avoided 
use 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
ee. Thousands of women in the United 
thank us every hour of their lives for having 

told them of Sapolio. 


Tts uso saves many weary hours of toil in houne- 
No. 32. 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


(From editorial Public Ledger, Sept. 1, 1894.) 
“The Philadelphia Institute was estab- 
lished in 1884 by Mr. E. 8, Johnston, who 
stammered for thirty years. After curin 
himself, he determined to make the cure o' 
stam mering his life work, and has sent 
hundreds oway rejoicing with the blessing 
of free speech. The acheol has the endorse- 
ment of many prominent men,among them 
the late George W. Childs ; Ex-Postmaster- 
General John Wanamaker; Horatio C. 
Wood, D.D., .L.D., University of Penna.” 
+ Can'refer'to John D, Wattles & Co,, Pub- 
lishers.of The Sunday School yng 
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School of Elocution, Physical Expres- 
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102 North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, will open 
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TESTA ee COLLECE 
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Preparatory courses in wie and classics. 
Catalogs of Col. C. E. HY ATT, Pres, 
4 DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Morristown, New Jersey, yy — September 
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its toSmith, Wellesley, and Baltimore College for 
‘omen, Terms for boarding pupils, 700 per year. 


New Jersry, Hightstown. 


Peddie Institute. First-class aches Se ban 


full information now ready. 27th year opens cont 5. 
Rev. Joseru K. Pr Perry, Ph. D., Principal. 


WwW YORK LAW SCHOOL. 120 Broadway, 
New York City. soning, Department, Coo; 
nic. “D t Me of instraction. 
gree of LL.B. her —y> years’ course. Grad 
Course added, Fee, $100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


WEST GREEN STREET INSTITUTE 
for ng ladies and misses, 1602 Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. will re-open Monday Sepmeet 24. 

Miss M. LAIRD, Principal. 
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TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
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An Appeal to the Christian Public. 





STUDENTS’ AID SOCIETY 


Of the Women’s Department of 


The Bible Institute 


For Home and Foreign Missions, 
CHICAGO. 


There are numbers of young women in this country who desite to devote their lives to Christian work 


but have not the meags to pay for training. 


The Women’s Department of The Bible Institute, Chicago, gives {he training they want. 


of $3.50 per week for board puts its privileges beyond their reach. 
We are now organizing a STUDENTS’ AID SOCIETY, which I warntto bring under the notice of my 


frjends. 


But the charge 


Its object is to help promising women who lack the means to pay for their board and training. By 


doing 80, we hope that the talents of many will be developed so that they shall become useful workers in the 


Lerd’s service. 


The funds of the Society are obtained by donations and membership fees. 
Twenty-five thousand members at $2.00 a year each would keep hundreds in training. 
Will you not become a member? And will you not do what you Gan to get others interested in this form of 


Christian ministry ? 


Subscriptions may be sent to me, or to my daughter, Mrs. A. P. Fitt (Treasurer), 250 LaSalle Avenue, 


Chicago. 
Yours in the work, 


Last Northfield, Mass. 
Sept. 27, 1894, 








“Mr. Trumbull carried with him to the East not 
only a familiarity with the Bible, but also,a very 
clear knowledge of what incidents and scenes in 
the Bible especially interest the intelligent reader, 
Hence in bringing back the results of his observa- 
tion and experience, he has been singularly success- 
ful in telling readers what they want to know.” 

Atlantic Monthly. 
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** We have in this volume a strong contrast in 
plan, style, and manner to the author's previous 
works, ‘ Kadesh-barnea’ and ‘ The Blood Cove- 
nant.’ The present..volume.is_a book. for the 
general reader, and as-such is altogether delight- 
ful and very usefiil; It is intelligent and-replete 
with pertinent information.” 

The Independent. 





Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A knowledge of Bible Lands is an important aid to an understanding of the 


Bible narrative. 


gives vividness to the people of whom the Bible tells. 
both the Lands of the Bible and the people of Bible Lands are brought before the 


reader in such a way as to throw light on the Bible story. 


And a knowledge of the social life of the people of Bible Lands 
In Dr. Trumbuil’s new book, 


The subje¢ts treated include Betrothals and Weddings in the East, Hospitality 
in the East, Funerals and Mourning in the East, Prayers and Praying in the East, 
Calls for Healing in the East, The Primitive Idea of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea 


of “Father,” The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 


Taken to- 


gether, these chapters cover nearly the whole social life of the East, and furnish a key 
to the social environment of the Bible story.: Nor are they without their bearings on 
many matters now in controversy among biblical critics. 

While the various topics of this book are presented in the light of careful study, 
Hence the work will have value alike to scholars, on the 


they are treated popularly. 


one hand, and to general readers on the other. 


It is very different from ‘a mere book 


of travels in the East, or from a miscellaneous collection of Oriental illustrations, while 


it has the advantages of both, and more. 


available for use in Bible study generally. 


Topical and Scriptural Indexes render it 


The book is a large octavo, containing about 450 pages, with some thirty illustrations, and is 
handsomely bound. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 





“ Not since ‘ The Land and The Book,” by Dr. 
Thomson, have we found any reading which 
seems so much like real travel or sojourn in the 
Holy Land, looking upon its scenes and convers- 
ing with its people, as in this beautiful new book 
of Dr. Trumbull’s.”’ 

The Church at Home and Abroad. 
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Price, $2.50. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The scholarly editor of The Sunday School 
Times has performed a useful service to Bible 
students and others in preparing this attractive 
volume. The description of many social cus 
toms in the East is unique and intensely inter 
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